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THE HOME MISSIONARY 
GIVES UP ITS LIFE TO LIVE AGAIN _ : A. 

| IN THE LARGER LIFE OF THE NEW ss 
MAGAZINE WHICH MONTH BY 
MONTH WILL CARRY TO THE a ; 
CHURCHES TIDINGS OF THE WORK a 
OF ALL CONGREGATIONAL HOME- 
LAND MISSIONS. ON THE INSIDE we ASE 


PAGE OF THIS COVER WILL BE 


FOUND FULL INFORMATION. 
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An Announcement 


Tue Home Missionary, after eighty-two years of fruitful service, 
will, after the March number, be merged in a new magazine repre- 
senting the six Congregational homeland missionary societies, namely, 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, the American Mission- 
ary Association, the Congregational Church Building Society, the Con- 
eregational Education Society, the Congregational Sunday-School ana 
Publishing Society, and the Congregational Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief. This magazine, which will be known as “The American Mission- 
ary,’ will be issued twelve times a year and will contain approximately 
one hundred pages each month. The subscription price will be fifty 
cents a year. “Congregational Work” will be discontinued, and its 
subscribers will receive the new magazine to the end of the period paid 


for. 


This consolidation has been effected because of the conviction that 
effectiveness and economy will be promoted by substituting a single 
magazine for the separate organs hitherto published by the societies 
doing mission work in our country. It is also believed that it will ex- 
hibit the essential unity of these different types of service, and that it 
will find its way to many homes which have not received the former ) 
publications. 


The change contemplated involves some readjustment of former 
methods. 


To LiFE MEMBERS: 


Life members of the Congregational Home Missionary Society may 
receive the new magazine as they have the old, but it will be necessary 
to ask them to notify the Society annually of their desire to do so. The 
joint proprietorship of the magazine makes this requirement impera- 
tive. A postal card request will answer every purpose. Persons hold- 
ing life membership in two or more of the societies concerned will re- 
ceive but one copy cf the magazine. In this connection the Society 
wishes to express its gratitude for the financial support and personal 
sympathy of its thousands of life members. 


To SUBSCRIBERS: 


The new magazine will be sent to fill out unexpired subscriptions 
to Tur Home Missionary. It is hoped that everyone on our present 
subscription list will become a permanent reader of ‘The American 
Missionary.” Aid your pastor in getting up a church club. Send in 
new subscriptions as soon as possible in order to begin with the first 
eet Address THE AMERICAN MIsSIONARY, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
Yor 
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Whitman College 


“THE YALE OF THE WEST” 


It Stands for the Highest in Scholarship and 


Character. | 
A NEW ENGLAND. COLLEGE IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 
Entrance Requirements, 16 credits (same as 
Harvard). 


_ HOME MISSIONS DEMAND CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES. 
- Make your will in favor of 


The Board of Trustees of Whitman College 


WALLA WALLA, 
Washington. 


DOANE COLLEGE 
“Crete, Nebraska 


OF HOME MISSIONARY ORIGIN 


| AND LOYAL TO HOME MISSION- 


ARY WORK. 


D..B. PERRY, President 


The College Motto: 
: “We Build on Christ.” 


ROLLINS COLLEWE, Winter Park, Florida 
THE COLLEGE, THE ACADEMY, THE SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, FINE ARTS, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, BUSINESS 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS of young people in the North whose health is threatened by the 
rigors of the climate or by close confinement in ill-ventilated and superheated schoolrooms; Rollins 
offers them refuge from these perils and the promise of a longer and more vigorous life, together with 
instruction in every way equal to that which they could find anywhere else. 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS of arents who would spend their winters in the Sunny South if 
they knew that they could find there a school of the highest grade for the children whom they cannot 


leave behind them, but whose studies they do not wish to interrupt; Winter Park offers to such par- | 
hotel, pleasant boarding houses, furnished or unfurnished cot- 


ents the finest climate on earth, a g 


tages, cultivated and agreeable society, fine drives, g 


ood fishing and hunting—and to their children of 


all ages the best instruction, through Rollins College and the excellent Public School, in any study. 
NFORMATION AND CATALOGUES may be had by addressing the president, William Fremont 


, Ph. D. 


1850 


Ripon College 


t 


1908 


A Strong Faculty of twenty-three specialists, who are thorough teachers. 


Wholesome Christian Atmosphere. 


Eight buildings. Large beautiful Campus 


and Athletic Field. Good equipment in Laboratories and Library. Comfortable 


Modern Dormitories. 
promptly upon request. 


RICHARD C. ae President, 


Group system of courses. Full information furnished 


Ripon, Wisconsin. 


YANKTON 
COLLEGE : 


' Yankton, So. Dakota 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Twenty-two teachers, 300 students. 
Scholarly standards, Christian influences. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 


ica in scholarly standard. .O 


Marietta College 


Marietta, Ohio 


_| A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF THE 


HIGHEST GRADE 
Cherishing the loftiest college ideals 


and oe to a large and develop- 
t 


ing field. Rated by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion as ranking with the best in Amer- 
f the men 
graduated since 1900 over twenty per 
cent. have entered the ministry. 


FARGO COLLEGE, Fargo, North Dakota. - 


: Cor. Seventh Ave. and Seventh St. South, 
Regular College Course with many electives, leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Preparatory Department with full Commercial work, if desired. 


. FARGO COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Office: Stone’s Block, 


616 First Avenue North. 
Twenty-one teachers, New Gymnasium, Scientific and Commercial Equipment. 
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a COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Departments 


t 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
William C. Sturgis, Dean, 


Edward S. Parsons, Dean. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Florian Cajori, Dean. Edward D. Hale, Dean. 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH ‘YEAR WILL BEGIN 
N SEPTEMBER, 1908 


WILLIAM F. SLOCUM, President 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Illinois | 
A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


LOCATION—Twenty-fve miles west of Ghicago. 
OBJECT ae train men and women for good citizenship and 


stian service. 

RESULTS — About forty per cent. of graduates in the ministry, mis- 

sionary service, and service of Christian societies. 

EXPENSES—Students need not spend over two hundred and fifty 

dollars per year. 

GIVERS who desire to invest their money in men and women to do 
Christian work in home and foreign lands, are request- 

ed to write to the president, Charles A. Blanchard, or 

the treasurer, Prof. H. A. Fischer. 


1847 1908 
Iowa College 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


John Hanson Thomas 
Main, President. 


Faculty of forty-five. 
Large and completely 


equipped buildings; 
_ Laboratories, Library, 
Museum, Chapel and 


Associations Building; 
fine Gymnasiums for 


men and women. 


Departments: 


COLLEGE OF 


LIBERIAL ARTS, 
THE GRINNELL 
ACADEMY, 
THE GRINNELL 
SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. 


For catalogues address 
the President, 


J. H. T. MAIN. 


TABOR 


Fairmount College 


THE COLLEGE OF 
' SOUTHWEST IOWA 


Offers Superior Advantages: 
Faculty specialists; 
strong; group system; ex- 
penses minimum; influences 
character-forming; 
most healthful. - 


courses 


itn beautiful in the state. 


Fairmount College laid the Corner Stone of its 
new Carnegie Library on March roth and inaugurat- 
ed its new president the same day. It was a great 
day of rejoicing for the City and Community. = 


The College has a student body of 300 and is 
meeting the demands of first-class college oppor- 
tunities in one of the strongest portions of the 
West. ‘Fhere are about 600,000 people in the 

Wichita commercial district to which this College 
specially ministers. The location is one of the most 


Address the President, Wichita, Kansas. 


Departments: College, Acad- 
emy, Conservatory, Art, Busi- 


Pomona College 


ness, 


Send for literature; cor- 
respondence cordially invited. 
President, 
GEORGE NORTON ELL{6, A.M. 
Tabor, Iowa. 


CLAREMONT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Pomona is quite the strongest college west /of 
Colorado. There are 290 students of college rank. 
Standards of admission and scholarship are identical 


with those of the best American colleges. For 
catalog and information address as above. : 
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AN ITALIAN FAMILY | 
ied to pass as her husband, but was found to be her brother. 


The man tr 
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The M oral Wicket at the —- 
of Nations 


By Joseph H. Adams, Brooklyn, N 


HE visitors to Ellis Island on a 
rush day will be admitted to 
the gallery surrounding and 

above the spacious main floor over 
which the immigrants swarm like 
bees in a hive and where they can be © 
looked down upon as they are grouped 

into companies of thirty each awaiting 
their turn to be admitted into “Amer- 
icana,” the land of the free! The hu- 
man line as it forms at the head of 
the grand stairway passes the medical 
examiners and then out on the main 
floor, where seats are provided for 
their comfort while waiting. Little 
or nothing is known, however, of the 
“moral wicket” which they have pass- 
ed on the way from the “medical” 
line to the group of seats where they 
can ‘rest, awaiting their turn for ad- 
mittance, and the visitors looking 
down are not aware of this silent 
feature of inspection in the system. 
Those who are familiar with the 
routine of this great clearing house 
for aliens, know that this inspection 
goes on diligently while every ship- 
lead of immigrants is being passed in, 
and were it not for this_phase of the 
work, which is carried on by the ma- 
trons and the women inspectors who 
go down the bay and mingle with the 
immigrant passengers, un- 


closure there 


desirable individuals would pass in 


and add their demoralizing influence 
to the community. The woman pau- 
per, the female of questionable charac- 
ter, the runaway child-wife, and the 
unaccompanied woman may have been 
primed as to what to say, but their 
looks may belie them to their undoing. 
When it is known that more than 
three hundred thousand women have 
passed this wicket in the year 1908, 
one can readily realize what this 


moral inquiry means for the country. 


This moral wicket is a small gate 


separating an enclosure of wire from 


the main floor, and within the en- 
stands a small desk 
where the “detained” cases are reg- 
istered. Having, passed the two 
medical inspectors, the unwary im- 
migrant is totally unprepared for the 
severest test of all, a test quite un- 
expected and a veritable “third de- 
eree.”” The young woman suspect is 
for the moment held up between the 
two matrons, and, first learning her 
nationality, one or the other of the 
matrons asks some of these questions: 
“You are alone?” “You are married?” 
“You are single?” “Where are your 
friends?” “You children?” 
“Where is their father?’ “Where do 
they live?” “You do not know?” 
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DETAINED HUNGARIAN IMMIGRANTS 


The girl ran away with her husband’s brother, whom she tried to pass as her husband. 
Both are sent back. | 3 


“Just slip in here a moment.” And 
the Scandinavian girl is ushered into 
the enclosure to await special inquiry, 
but at the hands of a woman, because 
if there is the least doubt of her 
morality, a woman or young girl is 
never questioned by the Board of 
Special Inquiry composed of men. 
One of the matrons, Mrs. M. E-. 
Stucklin, has been unusually success- 
ful during the past twenty years in 
detecting the little incongruities. that 
go to make up the features of the 
suspect; and.to the casual observer it 
seems almost a miracle how these 
guardians of the moral wicket pick 
out those who oftentimes confirm this 
Suspicion and are he'd for deporta- 
tion. The few worls spoken in a 


foreign tongue, the glance at a com- 


panion, the suspicious appearance, 
the lifting of a corner of a shawl, or 
the frightened look on the face of a 
suspect will often lead to the detec- 
tion of something that will eventually © 
turn an immigrant back or start an 
investigation that will result in the 
uncovering of something that would 
otherwise pass the inspectors at the 
desks and permit the-admittance of an 
undesirable or distressed case. 

Aside from meeting the require- 
ments laid down by the immigration 
laws and the common methods of in- 
vestigation leading up to the accept- 
ance of t liens’ statements, there 
are many side issues and _ little 
comedies, melodramas, and tragedies 
that are occurring continually on the 
stage at Ellis Island. These little 
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plays that are acted behind scenes (for 
the curtain is not raised to the curious 


or morbid) bring out the realities of — 


life, its hardships and yncertainties, 
and nowhere in this broad land is 
there such a concentration of these 
little plays as at this “Gateway of 
Nations.” What leads to the begin- 
ning of the play and who starts the 
music before the curtain goes up in 
the court room of Special Inquiry, is 
practically unknown—to the visitors, 
but it may have begun on the steamer 
on the way over, or when the women 
irspectors boarded the boat at Quar- 
rentine, or perhaps not until the moral 
wicket is reached is a suggestion of 
trouble brought out. 


Just beyond the medical line where 


the doctors are-always on the lookout 
for the dreaded favus and trachoma 
and where the weeding-out process 
takes place, there is a bench or two 
set apart in a small wicket enclosure, 
and the gateway leading to it is 
mentally termed “moral” because of 
the many women suspects who pass 
through it. Some pass out again and 
back to the shores whence they came, 
but, as in all cases at Ellis Island, 
they are always given the benefit of 
the doubt. It is one of the most in- 
teresting sights in this great clearing 
house to watch the sifting process at: 
the moral wicket and to get close 
enough to the new arrivals so that 
some idea can be had as to the 
methods of the matrons in carrying 
or. their work. “You see,” said Mrs. 
Stucklin, “this part of the work would 
be difficult or impossible for a man to 
perform. There is a natural instinct 
born in a woman that none but she 
can understand, and in reading her 
sex there must be a sixth sense, a 
natural intuition, that this sort of 
work develops. Some might call this 
sister love, but really I believe it is 
merely an interest in your fellow- 
creatures. These women who pass in 
here are all strangers in a strange 
land. Perhaps few or none of them 
have ever seen a fine building like 
this, most of them are poor and un-_ 


~ 


_ that 


THE MORAL WICKET | 687 


attractive. Some of them suffer a 
great deal, and this naturally arouses 
one’s sympathies and compassion— 
not love. It would be impossible, of 
course, to bestow sister love on the 
vast throng of women who pass this 
wicket in a year, but humanity and 
‘the milk of human kindness must 
play a great part in the work. Some- 
one must be responsible for the moral 
character of these women before they 
pass this house and enter a new life 
in a land of freedom—more freedom 
than they have been accustomed to, 
and which is sometimes prone to unfit 
them for better lives in congested 
quarters of cities or other localities to 
which they would naturally flock and 
where the moral atmosphere is not 
always of the best. If this examina- 
tion were not made there would be a 
great deal more corruption in the 
United States than the better half 
could realize; therefore someone must 
ascertain the moral poise of these for- 
eign women, one of whom is capable 


of demoralizing a whole neighbor- 


hood if she is so inclined.” 

Every woman who has a child must 
give satisfactory account of its father. 
The father must be with the family or 
be here to meet them, if he has sent 
for them, or there must be some 
tangible means of knowing that he is 
in’ a foreign country and that the 
family are here by his consent. “See 
little woman?” A_ matron 
pointed to one coming down the line 
with a baby in her arms and a little 
girl tugging at her skirts. “Well, 
that woman’s husband is with her. 
They have become separated some- 
how, but they will get together on 
the floor. See how she looks back in 


the line of men following. She is 


keeping her eyes on him. There! 


See, that is her husband’’—pointing to 


a man just reaching the top step on 
the grand staircase. “See how he 
watches her anxiously! It is almost 
impossible to mistake the father of a 
family, and it is quite as easy to detect 
when the woman is alone. There are 
many cases, however, when some man 
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has been supplied to pass the woman 
into the country: He plays the role 
of husband, but is invariably detected, 
for more than one trap is set for him. 
He is either overanxious to answer 
questions, or he is evasive and surly; 
and the woman loses her nerve and 
breaks down or is disagreeably de- 
fiant. Those qualities add strength to 
our belief that something is wrong, 


and on further investigation we usual- 


ly find that a great deal is wrong.” 
esee that group—the man, woman, 
and two children, all Italians! They 
came in on the Barbarossa yesterday, 
and they are going back on her when 
she sails next Wednesday. They would 
have passed in all right if the little 
boy had kept quiet. The surgeon 
hurt his feelings when he examined 
his eyes, and the little fellow began to 


cry. “Mia da! Mia da!” Mrs. 


Stucklin’s quick ear caught the mean- 
ing of the baby words, and, catching 
up the little fellow, she tried to soothe 
him. A little piece of candy from a 


convenient skirt pocket, where other 


candies reposed for other little ones 
too> soon brought back the smile of 
pleasure. Speaking in Italian, she 
said, “Where is your papa?” and as 
quickly the answer came, “Gone.” 
Ah! And so through the baby cry 
the steamer takes them home. The 
man was not the father, but the moth- 
er’s brother. The father had not sent 
for them, although he was in the West 
and had been there two years. The 
baby in the mother’s arms was his, or 
theirs, but what of her condition, for 
she would soon become a mother. It 
was plain to see why this man came. 
There were explanations to make, 
questions to be asked and answered, 
and on telegraphic communication 
with the father he would have nothing 
to do with the woman who had trans- 
eressed the laws of her Church; so 
back to Sicily they go, and her newly 
born baby when there would have no 
citizenship. 

Within the enclosure three attract- 
ive French girls and their escorts 
are awaiting further investigation. 


They came over second cabin on a 
French liner, and the boarding offi- 
cers as they mingled with the passen- 
gers caught some French conversation 
that cast suspicion on'the sextet. In- 
stead of passing out on the pier to 
New York and _ goodness knows 
where, they were rounded up and sent 
to Ellis Island with the steerage im- 
migrants. They were tourists? Yes. 
All single? Yes. And yet they oc- 
cupied three staterooms—a man and a 
woman in each—and the ship’s papers 
called them “married.” The “hotel” 
where they were destined, a notorious 
house in a still more notorious neigh- 
borhood, was evidence enough, and 
this gay party took the next French 
steamer back to the shores where 
liberty and license are features of 
their inheritance. | 

Runaway wives and husbands ase 
as great a drug on the market as the 
girl who comes to be married and her 
lover fails to appear. Those two 
Hungarians sitting on the bench are 
very innocent appearing. They have 
been here a week, and will wait a few 
days more until the ship sails to take 


“them home again. Tho woman has 


run away with her husband’s brother, 
and once in America, they are safe. 
But to get in—ah, that is another 
thing. Thecable works quicker than the 
steamer sails, and the consul at Buda- 
pest had the information in the hands 
of the immigration commissioners a 
day after the steamer cleared, there- 
fore the work at this end was easy, 
although the names were assumed. 
There are many cases of runaway 
women—+many more than one would 
think, The women seem to tire of their 
lives of drudgery in foreign lands, 
and come here alone or with a child 
or two in the hope of bettering them- 
selves and their children. “We can 
always locate a runaway the moment 
she lands,” said one of the matrons. 
“She has an air of uncertainty. She 


is always going to friends somewhere, | 


but@she doesn’t know just where or 
how to get there. She has money? 


Yes, but not enough to support her 
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long. She has no trade or occupation, 
is of the lower class, and nothing bet- 
ter than the sweatshop stares her in 
the face. It is immorality or .star- 
vation, so she is sent back.” 

The cunning and deceit practiced 
by some of these runaway women is 
amazing to the authorities, and hard 


RUNAWAY MOTHER ‘AND TWO GIRLS 
(ITALIAN) 


to comprehend, for they are always 
sure to be found out. The case of a> 
runaway woman that came under 
supervision last fall was a revelation 


to the matrons, and she was set down 


a3 the record prevaricator of the year. 
The woman was married—she took 
her oath on the Bible. She had two 
pretty children, seven and nine years 
of age, and she had taught them the 
art of falsifying on the trip over here. 
They were to be met by her father 
and mother, who had not seen her for 
twelve years and knew nothing about 
the children or her “marriage.” Be- 
fore the parents arrived at the Island, 
however, the woman and children’ 
were  cross-questioned, and_ the 


THE MORAL WICKET 


answers conflicted to such an 
extent that they were in- 
dividually questioned in separate 
rooms. Without their mother to 
prompt them, the children told the 
truth, and when confronted with their 
statements she flew in such a rage 
that it required force to prevent her 


-maltreating the children, who cowered 


and ran to others for protection. An 
interesting state of affairs was de- 
veloped. The woman was mistress to 
a gilded nobleman (?) and was going 
to pass these children off as his and 
that she was their governess bringing 
them to America on a visit—she to 
see her parents, they to see the coun- 
try. The old parents were advised of 
the situation before they saw her, and 
could not realize this until assured by 
the highest authorities. The poor old 
people were broken-hearted. They 
had come a long distance, they saw, 


and they understood. The erring 


daughter confessed, she was kissed 


good-bye and bidden Godspeed back 


to the country and the people that had 
corrupted her; but the old people car- 
ried home heavy hearts, and the 


tragedy was on this side of the ocean 


then. 

Another similar case of an Italian 
mother and two daughters “detained 
for insufficient evidence” came up for 
investigation from the same shipload. 
This mother and daughters 
studied their parts well. They had 
run away from Milan and the husband 
and father. The family was met by 
the woman’s old father and mother, 
who had been notified of their coming 
and came from Trenton to meet them. 
Before the parents arrived, however, 
the woman was questioned. She said 
with a sad expression that her hus- 
band and the father of the girls was 
dead; had been dead for three years. 
The girls were questioned separately 
and confirmed the mother’s statement, 
even to naming the cemetery in which 
the father’s remains were buried and 
the church in which the funeral was 
held. Everything appeared to be all 
tight until the old folks arrived. They 
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were questioned before seeing the 
daughter and girls, and to the utter 
amazement of the officials the old 
man exhibited a letter of recent date 
from the husband and father in which 
he said they were all living happily in 
Milan. Yet in the face of this .evi- 


,dence the woman stoutly maintained 


that the husband had died and that 
the date on the letter was badly writ- 
ten and was four years old. The en- 
velope, however, with its telltale post- 
marks and dates, dispelled all doubt. 
When confronted with the threat of 
arrest for perjury, the girls betrayed 
the mother. They were of course 
held for deportation, and in the days 
following and before the steamer 
sailed word came from Italy inquiring 
for the runaways, saying that the hus- 


_ band and father was looking high and 


low for them. Loud lamentations, 
threats, and defiance, were of no avail, 
and the day before they sailed away 
their photographs were made for 
record, and the savage expression on 
the woman’s face and the frightened 
appearance of the girls could not have 
escaped the watchful eyes at the moral 
wicket, if all other signs had failed. 
In the line from the Arabic a well 
dressed young lady comes with no 


baggage save a small grip, and no. 


money but eighteen shillings. She’ 
has passed the medical line, but a 
quiet word from the matron brings a 
bright.smile from the newcomer. Yes, 
she is here to be married. “Jan” had 
sent for her, paid her passage, and 
would be here soon to meet her. One, 
two, three days passed, and no “Jan.” 
Anxiety soon turned to fear, and fear 
to misgivings. No, she could not be 
admitted to go to him. She had no 
friends here, and the authorities are 
not turning good-looking, well-dress- 
ed young women loose in this country 
te fall prey to the unmitigated scamp > 
who is ever on the lookout for the un- 


wary. She has telegraphed, but no 


reply comes. 

Among the list of dead in a north- 
western accident appears the name of 
one “Jan Sorenson,” who has tickets 
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through to New York in his pockets. 
An inspector reads of the disaster two 
days before the girl arrived, and by 
the merest chance remembered it. and 
cennected the names. And then the 
telegraph works again. Then sorrow 
is the portion dealt to this girl, for the 
answer comes, “He is dead.” She 
must go back. The matrons and mis- 
sionaries cannot comfort her. The 
jcyful trip over is a funeral march 
back, and she can never see the face of 
her lover and husband to be. ; 

Every shipload brings its portion of 
sorrow and suffering, and gayety is 
almost out of the question at Ellis Is- 
land among the class that struggle, 
and these are in the large majority. 
Here you see more misery than can be 
imagined, misery born of perpetual 
hardships, and it is in quest of better 
times and an easier life that the hun- 
dieds of thousands knock at our doors 
annually for admittance. Death in 
the steerage casts gloom over a ship- 
lead of immigrants, and they do not 
recover from the effects of it until 
long after they have passed out from \ 
the gateway. The other day a woman 
just landed and detained on ‘account 
of the illness of her child, had lost her 
baby at sea.. Her agony and grief 
were pitiable, and on the third day 
after arriving here the other child 
passed away, after heroic efforts on 
the part of the hospital physicians to 
save it. Nothing could be done to 
check her grief, and it seemed as if 
she would mourn herself to death. 
Her husband came for her the fourth 
day, and hardly knew her, she had 
changed so in her week of tribulation. 
It is for these poor women our heart- 
strings are wrung, and, as Mrs. 
Stucklin says, no one can comfort 
them or give advice better than the 
matrons, who seem to be able to cope 
with every situation, though many of 
them are most trying. 

Of the many sides to the “moral” 
question that come under the watch- 
ful eyes of the authorities, none per- 


-haps are so puzzling as the complex 


ones such as the laws of foreign 
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COMING TO FIND FATHER 
’ The father ran away to America and married another woman, and a former husband turns up 


_ countries. permit: “That . stolid-look- 
-ing mothér and four children must go 
“back to Russia,” said a ‘matron. 


here. The father of the two boys 


came here some years ago to make a° 


home. Two years after his departure 
word reached the mother that he had 
died. She married another man, the 


fether of the girls,. and before the 


second was born he ran away to 
America. The woman had moved 
from her first abode and a letter from 


‘her first husband never reached ‘her. 
The parents furnished money for her 


te go to America to find husband 


‘number two. and when she arrived, 


merely by accident she met husband 
number one, who had come to meet 
his brother arriving from Russia. 
The woman, then with two living hus- 
bands and two sets of children, could 


“The 
“question is too complex*to be handled 


he family must go back, and the difficulty ’ cleared in the heme. ¢ountry. 


t go to her first husband as he 
ould not aseuenl de care for the chil- 
dren by husband number two, and as 
number two could not be found, the 
oman and her children went back 


where the*-authorities in her home 


village can have the pleasure of un- 
raveling the tangle... Every woman 


who is about to become a mother is 


stopped. If she. can- communicate 
with her husband and give evidence 
that she has. been legally married and 
has money enough to support her or 
friends to care for her, she is passed 
in. If, however, a womapi who is not 
legally married should enter the 
United States and a child be born, 
there would be more harm done to the 
woman and child than one unaccus- 
tomed to this sort of business is aware 
of. The child would not be recog- 
nized here, the woman -would be 
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scorned, and we should be severely 
censured for admitting such cases. 
This is the greatest and hardest part 


of the work we have to do, and to de-- 


tect these cases is the most difficult 
and trying on our sympathies. A 


case of this kind is always detained © 


until the person responsible for the 
wrong is discovered or until the wom- 


an confesses that she is not married. - 


Then she is returned.” 
The immediate work for the day 
was over, and one of the missionaries 


led the way to the “women detained” 


rooms, where a sorrowful young girl 
hardly more than sixteen was reclin- 
ing on a bench crying. “This,” said 
Miss Matthews, one of the angels of 
comfort to the really needy, “is the 
most pitiful case we have had in a 
long time. This poor girl comes with 
practically nothing but her sorrow. 
We have given her clothing and tried 
to comfort her. She comes from Po- 
land, an outcast from her parents’ 


home, They sent her over here 
inquest of her lover and betrayer. 


He is a friend of her brother, and if — 


we can find him perhaps the powers 
will be kind.” The machinery that 
was set in motion at Ellis Island re- 
sulted in the inspectors locating the 
brother, rounding up the young man 
responsible for the girl’s condition, 
and while they had to go to Hartford 
to get him, he. was. brought to Ellis 
Island, at the eleventh hour, just on 
the eve of her deportation. He martied 
her and promised to look out and care 
for the young child wife. He has 
kept his word, for he is under Govern- 
ment inspection for three years. But 
some cases of this kind are not so 


easily disposed of, and the last scene of 


the tragedy is played before a foreign 
audience out acress the sea and far 
from the land of promise. 

Those who give the matrons the 
greatest trouble and are hardest to 


manage, they say, are the deceitful, 
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willful, and secretive girls. There is 
a kind of savagery about their natures 
that is difficult to subdue in order to 
elicit from them the information 
necessary for our satisfaction. This 
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unconquerable element is a menace to. 


the population of the tenement 
quarters and the farming districts in- 
to which they go, and if proof against 
them cannot be had, they are admitted. 
The woman who is found to be abso- 


» lutely malicious and really criminal.in 


her ideas and thought is speedily de- 
ported, and among the undesirable 
class we are always on the lookout for 
the professionally immoral girls that 
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come here from Paris, Brussels, Ham- 
burg, and other cities in Europe, to - 
gain admittance into the notorious 
sections of our ‘large cities. There 


-are many women who are so sly and 


sq successful in covering their real 
natures that they pass, for our in- 
spection is naturally limited to a 
short time only. These are of the 
class that fill our jails and which if 
caught within the three-year limit are 
deported. | 

After this brief recital, do you 
wonder that there is a moral wicket 
placed at the gateway, and do you not 
think there is a necessity for it? 


 Chicago’s. Bohemians 


By Rev. SYPNEY STRONG, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SPENT seven or eight months 

among the Bohemians of Chi- 
cago, just after Dr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Adams started on their journey 
abroad, November 1, 1907. Until the 
coming and ordination of Rev. Anton 
S. Donat, successor to Dr. Adams as 


_ pastor of Bethlehem Church, I took a 


-as the crow flies. 


small flat near the church and with 
my daughter-kept house, having my 
study in the church. 

I tried to immerse myself in the 
seventy or eighty thousand Bohemians 
centering on Bethlehem, corner of 
Fighteenth and Loomis Streets, about 
three miles southwest of the city hall, 
This region goes 
by the name of Pilsen. It is the re- 


gion first settled by Bohemians in 


Chicago. It is the region, therefore, 
where the new arrivals “land.” The 
younger generation, especially if they 


get on well financially, move west- 


ward, so that there are now two other 


“sections of Chicago~ which bear the 


Be it 
these 


Bohemian national marks. 
understood, however, that 


‘younger Bohemians are products of 


our schools, that they of course speak 
English or “American,” and that they 
are quite as loyal to American insti- 
tutions as those of New England 
parentage. 

The first thing I became clearly 
conscious of—it did not take me long, 
for I was prepared to believe it—was 
that the Bohemians are just as fine 
and capable as other folks. They are 
clean in their homes, are patriotic 
(Pilsen sent a whole regiment to the 
Spanish war), are bright, are musical 
—more so than average American 
children—and are handsome. I would 
match a company of Bethlehem young 


people with a like number of Oak 


Park young people, and it would be a 
toss-up between them. | 

I was made quickly conscious that 
what the young people wanted, par- 
ticularly the boys, was a place. to play. 
The street affords a slim chance for 
boyhood. It may do for Nob Hill or 
Hyde Park, where there are a dozen 


children to the block, but when there 


are four hundred to the block, a place 
to play takes precedence in importance 
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over a prayer meeting. Bethlehem’s 


club rooms formed a resort for two. 


hundred street boys, but a greater 
number outside pressed their faces 


BOYS’ CLUB, BETHLEHEM CHURCH (BOHEMIAN), CHICAGO, ILL, 


against the window panes. I came to 
the conclusion that half of the men oc- 


-Cupying positions as clergymen 


secretaries of mission boards—I mean 
the livest half—would to-day be in 
prison had they been brought up in 
conditions similar to those about Beth- 
lehem Church. No place to play but 
the street ; hundreds of other boys on 
the street ; and at the top of the street 
the guardian (?) of the peace, the 
“cop,” ready to descend and punish 
any outbreak of youthful spirits. I 
knew of boys who spent nights in the 
police station for doing far less than 
what thousands of college boys do, or 
for doing what every energetic man 
has done in his day. It is really a 
' question in my mind whether the boy 
in the congested district would not be 
better off. with the entire police sys- 
tem abolished. | 

‘As I walked the streets of Pilsen, 
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day after ‘day—about one person ‘in 
four being able to understand English 
—I kept looking for signs of the in- 


fluence of the church upon this sec- 


« = 


4 
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tion of foreign people. I was sym-— 
pathetic, but I was compelled again 
and again to say that the churches 
are not touching the life of the peo- 
ple. I do not forget Bethlehem, the 
noble gifts and sacrifices of Caleb 
Gates, the effective and patient toil of 
Dr. sAdams and his family and of 
‘Miss Salava, the sewing school, the 
kindergarten under Miss Curtiss, the 
faithful efforts of scores of men and 
women who have worked in the Sun- 
day School. I do not forget that one 
of the most talented young men in the 
Congregational ministry, Rev. Anton 
S. Donat, is holding the fort at Beth- 
lehem. But those who know the field 
best know clearly how meagre are the 
results, when the life of the multi- i 
tudes is borne in mind. | 
And I do not see how it can be 
otherwise until Christianity in Amer- 
ica gets over its miserably ineffective 
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state of disunion. I rejoice over the 

word “Together” recently nailed to 
the mast. It is good, but it must go 
‘further until all the Christian forces 
of the city shall unite in a forward 
march. 

It is also true that Christian 
activity must work more along the 
line of the settlement model. What 
Mr. Donat needs at Bethlehem 1s 
helpers—a company of ten, twenty 
earnest people would be none too 


large. The great’word must be “con- 
struct,” not “convert.” They must be. 


friends to their neighbors, not 
“preachers” at them. People who act 
or talk or think in a “superior” atti- 
tude would better stay away. 

I was profoundly impressed by the 
work of the public schools—touching 
every home with sweetness and light 


and uplift—either back of or hand in 


hand with every movement for the up- 
lift of the people. The Protestant 
churches will have to do a hundred 
times as much as they are doing for 
the Bohemians:‘of Chicago before they 
catch up with the public schools. And 
right here let me say that it has 
seemed to me that God, in the public 
schogl system, has raised up “without 
,observation” a working model on 
*which the Christian forces of the 
cities might unite. I am becoming 
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convinced, too, that if the churches do 
not quickly come to their senses the 
public schools will absorb all the 
training of our youth, and in addition 
will become the social and ‘religious 
centers of the people. 

The Bohemians do not need any 
special treatment. They are just like 
other folks. There are plenty of 
Catholics and free-thinkers among 
them, but a love that is broad enough 
to include these and more, will win. I 
could not detect that they are any 
more a menace to Chicago than other 
people. They have tremendous needs, 
arising from poverty, congestion, 
ignorance of the country, the usual 
human frailties, etc. These needs can 
only be slightly .met by a circle of 
urbane gentlemen meeting and ~ap- 
propriating sums of money. The old, 
old way is alone sufficient. Our 
Master taught it, lived it, and died for 
it, and said, “Follow me.” It does 
mean money, and a lot of it. “But 
what the Firmans and Miss Towne 
and the, Meekers are giving at Ewing 
Street beside their money is absolutely 
essential. What Dr. and Mrs. Adams 
gave, what Mr. Donat is giving, what 
Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Kimball are giv- 
ing, and more. And these—these are 
ae | “drops” of the shower that must 

e! 


Protestant Work among Armenians in the 
United States 


By Rev. M. G. Papazian, NEw York City, 


Pastor Jrmenmian Evangelical Church 


= 


| EW York and Boston are the 


chief ports through which 
Turkey pours its Armenian 
children into the United States. Dur- 


ing the past seven years 11,152 of 
® them have landed at New York, an 


average of 1,593 per year, of whom 


two-thirds (precisely, 8,018) are of / 


the male sex; and the recent initiation 
of a new political regime in Turkey 
seems to have given an unforeseen 
impetus to the exodus. 

The greatest centers of Armenian 
population in America are New York, 
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Boston, Worcester, Providence, and 
Fresno. The city of New York, being 
the chief gateway into America, and 


REV. M. G, PAPAZIAN 


aiso by virtue of its commercial ad- 
vantages, contains probably the largest 
community in the country. 

The racial qualities of the Arme- 


‘nians are well known. In their home- 
land they are the most intellectual and 


progressive stock, and from _ both 
moral and religious standpoints the 
most hopeful race. The Armenian 


Gregorian Church, which has nurset 


the bulk of the nation for many cen- 
turies,°is a venerable institution, and 
comes nearer to the evangelical spirit 
than any other branch of ancient 
Christianity. And the Armenian 
Protestant Church is a vigorous pro- 
duct that makes the American Board 
a proud mother. 

A serious question is what effect 
the process of transplanting may ulti- 
mately have upon the the character of 
the people. 
ing nature are under observation. 
The money fever, so sadly charac- 
teristic of American civilization, gets 
a quick and tremendous grip upon the 


Already facts of alarm-— 


nerves of this Yankee of Turkey and 
fascinates him away from the higher 
interests of life. There is a manifest 
tendency to subordinate the demands 
of conscience to the appetite for lucre. 
The very sense of freedom greeting 
him on every side becomes a source of 
peril. Having just emerged from the 
oppressive air of an Oriental land and 


coming immediately into a age whose 


watchword is Liberty, he is strongly 
tempted to confuse liberty with license. 
Nor must we forget the inevitable in- 
fluence of the theological restlessness 
with which the Church and the press 


are afflicted. In consequence of these 


and other moral, social, and _ re- 


 ligious forces, the Armenian immi- 
grant is apt to develop a type of 


character which we sometimes find it 
difficult -to classify. In many in- 
stances religion is ignored. Not one- 
fourth of the Armenian inhabitants of 
New York take any vital interest in 
Christianity. Nearly all the Armenian 


papers published in the United States 


are either non-religious or irreligious. 


The only exception within our knowl- 


edge is The Gotchnag, of Boston, pub- 
lished at the expense of an Armenian 
Protestant gentleman in Chicago. 

_ In the light of these facts-it seems 
superflous to argue in defense of Prot- 
estant work among the Armenian im- 
migrants. 
language at once puts them beyond 
the reach of the English-speaking 
churches. The Gregorian Church, 
which hardly holds her own even upon 
her native soil, has no strength to 
nourish them in a democratic and 
progressive land. Thus evangelical 
and evangelistic activity becomes a 


plain duty of the Armenian Protestant . 


Church. 

We rejoice to say that the Arme- 
nian Protestants of America are 
awakening to a sense of their unique 


and imperative mission. Though con- 
stituting a small minority of the. 


Armenian community in every place, 
they have lately developed genuine in- 


terest in the religious welfare of their 


nation, and considerable activity in 


The mere fact of a foreign 
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Christian work. Churches have been > 


organized in several prominent 
centers. Fresno, California, boasts of 
two, a Congregational and a Presby- 
terian. The Congregational House of 
Boston shelters a good church under 
a newly ordained pastor. The church 
in Troy, under Rev. S. B. Jacobian, 
has just dedicated its new house, of 
worship. Perhaps the best equipped 
member of the sisterhood is St. 
Martyr’s Church (Congregational) in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, of which 


Rev. G. M. Manavian is the efficient ' 


pastor. Were it not for these church- 
es and others located in Philadelphia, 
Providence, Lynn, Lowell, Lawrence, 
etc., thousands of Armenians scat- 
tered from Maine to California would 
be deprived of God’s best gift to man. 

As for this great metropolis of 
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ours, the Armenian Evangelical 
Church (Congregational), while own- 
ing no house of worship and having 
none of the many appliances with 
which the American churches are en- 
dowed, is the only organized church 
for the Armenians in Manhattan, and 
the greatest religious factor in the. 
midst of four or five thousand for-. 
eigners, While nominally and really a 
Protestant church, it is interpreting its 
mission in a truly Catholic spirit, and 
its spiritual and benevolent ministra- 
tions: are accepted gladly by ‘scores of 
people beyond its immediate parish. 

If Christianity is necessary to de- 
mocracy and civilization, the Arme- 
nian Protestant Church in America 
has a God-given mission and deserves 
the cordial support of every American 
Christian. 


Our Mexican Churches 


By Rev. J. H. HEALD, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


E do not expect to convert 

the entire Mexican popula- 

tion to Protestantism. We 

do expect to do two things: First, to, 
disseminate the light and the truth 
throughout the entire community, 
us elevating the stancard of faith 
and life in the Catholic church; and, 
second, to gather out of each com- 
munity where we are working at least 
a few thoroughly converted people 
who shall be a sample of the faith we 
preach. Our work in the Mexican 
towns has thus far been largely in the 
direction of the first of these aims. It 
has been good, useful work. I have 
Icng felt, however, that we ought to 
dc more than we have in the line of 
the second aim—making converts. 
This is not an easy thing to do. It is 
easier to make “perverts” than con- 
verts, easier to disturb their faith in a 
system that involves so many super- 


stitions and absurdities, than to sub- 
stitute for it a system of pure truth 
and high morals. We have let in the 
light. , Many see it, but few are will- 
ing to walk in it. It is hard for the 
Mexican to “come out from among 
them and be separate and touch not 
the unclean thing.” And who shall 


- judge him. Certainly not your easy- 


made church members of the East, 
nine-tenths of whom fall from grace 
when they come to New Mexico. It 
is hard for the Mexican to “come 


out.” All his instincts and customs 
are against it. Ties of family and 
kin are wonderfully strong ahd sacred 


to him. To become a Protestant he 
must sever the’ dearest and most sa- 
cred relations. It is also hard for one 
bred in a Mexican community to 
“touch not the unclean thing.” The 
New Testament standard seems too 
high and severe to him. He has his 
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Saints, to be sure, but they are all 
dead ones, to be worshipped, not 
imitated. He likes Catholicism for its 
easy morals and its easy expiation. 
He would rather beat himself one day 
in a year than live right every day. 


If you will take the foregoing facts « 


into consideration as you count our 
converts, they will mean more to you. 
Remember the significant question the 
angel asked of John the Revelator: 
“Who are these and whence came 
they?” and these little bands, as they 
pass in review, will seem to merit also 
his encomium, “for they are worthy.” 

In the little hamlet of San José, 
New Mexico, is a little Protestant 
community that has stood for years 
like a rock in the midst of a storm. 


tion. This fact makes it difficult to 


propagate among them an intelligent 


faith. 

At Los Ranchos de Atrisco, near 
Albuquerque, we have another Mex- 
ican church. Work was begun at this 
point in 1892 by students from the El 
Paso training school. The church was 
organized in 1894. The first convert 
was Mrs. Gabaldon. Taking her 
stand against the most intense op- 
pesition of friends, and maintaining it 
firmly ever since, she represents a fine 
type of Christian character. Another 
early convert was Don Lougino 
Saturain. A strong man, the head of 
a family, he was able to carry his 


‘family with him. He and his family 


have been and are among our staunch- 


Don Pablo Lucero, the patriarch of ,est members, one of his daughters 


this community, is interesting 
character. He learned to read and re- 
ceived a Bible from a Baptist mis- 


sionary who came to New Mexico 


scon after its incorporation into the 
United States and who shortly with- 
drew from the field. This book be- 
came his life study, and few are the 
Christians of any race who know their 
Bible better than he. It has been to 
him primary school and university. 
Compared with the people among 
whom he lives, he is an educated man. 
The Bible awakened in him a thirst 
for other knowledge. A few years 
ago he asked me to procure for him a 
large geography, that he might learn 
more of the earth on which and the 
world in which we live. He then 
told me how he had tried to explain 
to some of his neighbors that the stars 
were suns and worlds. They listened 
incredulously and said, “What liars 
these Protestants be!” It makes one 
feel the force of Christ’s saying, “If I 


have told you of earthly things and ye 


believe not, how shall ye believe if I 
tell you of heavenly things?” — 
Unfortunately Don Pablo repre- 
sents a type far too rare among our 
Mexicans. They are not a reading 


people. Those who know how to read 


are as a rule little inclined to use the 
eift, either for diversion or informa- 


having become the wife of our Mexi- + 


can pastor, Rev. J. M. Moya. The 
first pastor of the Atrisco church was 

r. Ford, a Pueblo Indian who was 
adopted and educated by a Christian 
man in Ohio. 
years the faithful and beloved pastor. 


The church now has forty ‘members. 


Rev. Sebastian L. Hernandez, one of 


the most earnest and _ thoroughly 


trained men in the Mexican ministry, 
is now the pastor. | 

In June, 1907, Pastor Moya was 
transferred from  Atrisco to San 
Mateo, the ladies of the New York 
Home Missionary Union, who had 
long sustained a school at that place, 
offering to support a pastor also. Mr. 
Moya has won the confidence of the 
community, and large audiences listen 
to him gladly. His knowledge of the 
people and their ways of thinking 
gives him great force in explaining 
the Word to them, both in public and 
in the home and on the street. On 
one occasion when the writer was in 
San Mateo Mr. Moya failed to appear 


-at the dinner hour. When he put in 


ai; appearance in the middle of the 
afternoon he explained that he got to 
talking on religion to a group of men 
on the street and they had kept him 
there for hours answering their 
questions. Does this interest mean 


Mr. Moya was for 
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700 THE HOME 
many conversions? Only time will 
tell. We work and pray. 

Mr. Moya visits other villages also 
to preach the Word. He reports 


especial interest in the little village of 


Juan Tafoya, where he was recently 
asked to baptize a child—a most 
marked evidence of confidence. I well 
remember a visit to this same place 
several years ago, when a dozen men 
came together to hear the Word. 
They sat in a circle around the open 
fireplace. That ring of dark, intent 
faces lighted by the flickering flames 
presented a picture that lingers yet. 
You will hear again from Juan Ta- 
foya. 

Our largest Mexican church—not 
in New Mexico but in the same home 
missionary district—is that of El 
Paso. This church has been main- 
tained jointly by the C. H. M. S. and 
the A. B. C. F. M., and represents the 
meeting point of home and foreign 
missions. It owes much to Mr. Wright 


MISSIONARY 


March | 


and Dr. Eaton, of the Mexican mis- 
sion. 

On Sunday, October 18th, Mr. 
Wright of Parral and Secretary Her- 
ring, and again on December 2oth 
Dr. Eaton and the writer were by a. 
chance coincidence visitots at this 
church. Many of the members, of 
which there are now sixty, were con- 
verted down in Mexico, although Mr. 
Ibanez, who has long been the faith- 
fu! pastor. has been privileged to 
gather in a goodly number on confes- 
sion of faith. | | 

A recent interesting event in con- 
nection with this church was the cele- 
bration of the golden wedding of Don 
Juan de Dios Loya and his wife. 
They were among Dr. FEaton’s first 
ccnverts, having united with the 
church in Chihuahua in 1885. Their 
long connection with the El] Paso. 
church and their great efficiency in 
bringing others into the light, made 
this a church event. May their tribe 
increase. | 


\ 


A Work for the Cross, for the £ lag, and 
for Humanity 


The American International College, Springfield, Mass. 


HE American International Col- 
lege is an educational institu- 
tion which trains  foreign- 

speaking peoples in American citizen- 
ship and Christian leadership. The 
aims of our work for the immigrant 
races may be summed up as follows;: 
Character, Culture, Citizenship, an 
Christian Brotherhood. We 
eighty-seven students from fifteen 
nationalities, too old to go to the pub- 
lic schools and too poor to go to other 
colleges; all earnest and strangely 
unified by a common humanity. 

We view the immigrant not as a 
“problem,” but as a person and as a 


, By President R. DeWitt Mallary,D.D. 


‘as a movement back of which lies the 


have 


biother. We look upon gic es the 


Spirit of God, and on the face and 
crest of which are great opportunities 
and obligations. We place the making 
or character above sect or cult, and 
humanity above national conceit. 

Our students come to us from lands ° 
where educational facilities for the 
mass of the people are meagre, where 
Christianity is often more a form | 
than a life, and where the spirit of 
liberty, democracy, and republican ‘in- 
stitutions is imperfectly understood. 
It is a fascinating work to teach, 
vitalize, and train our student body so 
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that their thirst for knowledge shall * ploys our students in labor in the city. 


_ be gratified, their experience of Chris- 


tianity as a life deepened, and their 


REV. R. DE WITT MALLARY, D.D. 


hearts opened to understand the story, 


the genius, and the ideals of this na- 


tion. 


Ours, then, is a work of Christian 


Missions, Patriotism, and Humanity. 


Our school is not only a pioneer, 
but is practically unique. Our prestige 
brings us more students than we can 
accommodate. | 


i - tenance. 


Our hope is to so enlarge the Indus- 


trial Department as to make it more 


effectively aid our students to earn 


their education, acquire a trade or 
means of livelihood, and possibly to — 


make this department a source of 
profit to our institution, thereby 
diminishing the burden of main- 


I most emphatically wish this school 
to be so instinct with spiritual life that 
all our student body will have an abid- 
ing spiritual fellowship with God, and 
aii increasing passion. of love to Christ 
and service to humanity. My earnest 
hope is that our students shall be 
qualified, and also inclined, on going 
out from us, to work for the uplift of 
their races in America, even at the 
ccst of sacrifice and unrequited serv- 
ice. Asa missionary school we should 
produce the missionary spirit. 

Our work is prosecuted among 
many faiths, but proselytism we abjure 
and abhor. However, those who have 
cast off an ancestral faith are liable to 
become “castaways” without definite 

‘religious training. For all our stu- 
dents there is constant study of the 
Bible, compulsory chapel and church 
services (though no particular church 
is specified), and ethical and spiritual 
instruction. All faiths are respected ; 
none are barred. It is my wish to add 


te our equipment a lay religious train- 


ing school, where those who hope to 


Our purpose is to make the aca~ fuinister in spiritual things to their 


demic work of our institution worthy 


of respect, but two things should al- 
‘ways be remembered—that our stu- 


dents are studying in a “strange 
tongue” and that they are obliged to 
work their way through college, two 
which make it 
necessary to adjust any curriculum of 
study to their needs and limitations. 
We offer collegiate and sub-collegiate 
courses; courses in English language 
and literature and courses in our 
School of American Citizenship. Our 
Industrial Denartment is at present 
confined fo the printing industry and 
the Bureau of Self Help which em- 


own races shall be fitted for this spe- | 


cial work, | 

Our purpose is also, through the 
coeducational feature in our institu- 
tion, to make this school an effective 
ministrant in the emancipation and 
culture of womanhood among the im- 
migrant races, whose regeneration is 


conditioned upon elevation - of | 


their women. My hope is that this 
school shall become a source of au- 
thoritative information on all matters 
connected with immigration, and a 
center of activity in all forms of im- 


migration work. My earnest prayer | 
is also that such an institution as I 
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702 _THE HOME 


have sketched will send back, upon re- 
flex waves of emigration, great seed 


MISSIONARY 


truths and ideals which will make for | 


the regeneration of the old world and 
for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God throughout the earth. 

Finally, it is my prayer and expecta- 
tion that being an interdenominational 
school, all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians, without respect to 
ecclesiastical distinctions, will respond 
tc our appeal for their prayers, their 


March 
sympathy, and their support. The 
participant in this work or the giver 
to it is no less a patriot than the 
soldier on the field of battle, minus. 
the element of danger. The only way 
tc solve the great problem of immi- 
gration is by Christian education in 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
Will not you, gentle reader, help us to 
rise to our opportunity for the nation, 
og humanity, and for the Kingdom of 


A LETTER 


[Dr. Steiner spent six months in 


Grinnell, Iowa, Jan. 7, 1909. 
My DEAR DR, HERRING: 


In spite of the fact that I am trying 
to think soberly of my last year’s ex- 
periences abroad, I find myself tin- 
gling with all sorts of emotions, which 
makes a matter-of-fact letter, such as 
I know you expect, impossible. 

Yet imagine yourself traversing a 
territory stretching from the Med- 
iterranean to the Baltic, visiting out- 
of-the-way towns and villages, and 
finding that which once was isolated 
and what we called desert, teeming 
with a new life, which has its source 
in America—for into every town into 
which I have gone I found returned 
immigrants who act contagiously up- 
on their community. This in itself is 
a stirring experience, but to find that 
on the whole the contagion has been 
healthful) that it has imparted effi- 
ciency. tothe inefficient, ambition to 
the sluggish, and new visions of life 
to those who could never look beyond 
the joys of a full stomach and a be- 
fuddled brain—that is certainly stir- 
ring enough to warm even your cooler 


_Anglo-Saxon blood. I feel now very 


much as if in the past I had held in 
my hand an insulated strand of the 
great cable which unites the. conti- 
nents, but now I feel as if I had got- 


sciaus 


Europe last summer with a group of students studying the 
immigration preblem.] 


ten beyond the coil and had felt the 
currents passing to and fro. I have 
not as yet interpreted that current, I 
am hard at work sifting the thing in 
my cooler moments. Soon I hope to 
trust myself with it before my friends, 
but at this moment I can say only the 
following : | 

First. There has been an uncon- 
influence exerted over the 
cruder elements of this newer human ~° 
material, which is incalculably great 
in its effect upon the physical, moral, 
and religious well-being of large 
groups of people on the other side of 


the Atlantic. 


_ Sequences 


Second. Wherever conscious effort 
was wisely exerted it resulted in con- 
which never can_ be 
measured, for they are cumulative and 
scattered widely over the face of the 
earth. I -have found the Connecticut 
hills and the Carpathians connected by 
Spiritual ties so strong and vital that 
for a moment the question of differ- 
ence of race and climate was forgotten 
in the answer created by these spir- 
itual forces. 

Third. Divergent and antagonistic 
elements in the homeland were uni- 
fied by those influences to such a de- 
eree as to make the dawn of the mil- 
lennium seem nearer. I have seen 
Jews, Slovaks, Germans, Poles, and 
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Magyars together in fervent pray 
unified by their spiritual experi 
_ A fourth and lastly this letter does 
need, you know. I’am sure you 
krow that we have a bigger task, one 
more worth while doing, than we 
thought. Home Missions in the light 
of this experience comes to mean wHat 
the Germans call all their missionary 
work, “Reich Gottes Arbeit”—Work 
for the Kingdom.” Foreign missions 
means the same thing, and it is hard 
to tell where. the one ends and the 
other begins. I am sure you have the 
vision: I hope and pray that your con- 
stituency may catch it from you; that 
you may get money, all you need; but 
really from the bottom of my heart I 
believe you need above everything 
else the intelligent, prayerful. cooper- 
ation of all our Congregational 
churches, for the home mission prob- 
lem as well as the foreign mission 
problem is close at our doors. I mean 
by that, close to our church doors. 

I have returned believing more than 
ever in the contagion of a holy life. 
In the measure in which we all catch 
that contagion from Him who is the 
source of it, in that measure alone 
shall we become a blessing “to the 
Stranger within our gates,” and 
through them to those “who dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea.” 

_ With most fraternal regards, I am, 
as ever, | 
Yours, 
Epwarp A. STEINER. 


We usually think that the number 


of immigrants during the ldst fifty 


years has increased faster proportion- 
ately than the population of our coun- 
try, but Secretary Straus,‘in the last 
report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, points out that the 
proportion of foreign-born persons ir 
this country is slightly smaller now 
than it was.in 1860. Then 132 peo- 
ple in a thousand in the United States 
- were born abroad; in 1900 the num- 
ber was 127.—The Christian Work 
and Evangelist. 
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ALAS, POOR NEW YORK! 


About 200,000 new immigrants set- 
tled in New York City in 1907. Many 
of these remain permanently. 

Seven million is a conservative esti- 
mate for the population of Greater 
New York in 1920. 


There are uncounted thousands of — 


dark rooms in New York City. 


Over fifty blocks in New York City 
have a population of 3,000 to 4,000.— 
CONGESTION IS SPREADING. 


Many blocks in Manhattan have a 
density of over 1,000 to the acre, yet 
there are over 100,000 acres in New 
York City with about 3 to the acre. 


‘Thousands of rooms have three or 
‘more occupants—no one knows how 
Statistics from the census of 
Leipzig show that there the mortality 


rate for adults in such rooms is often — 


treble the rate in rooms with one oc- 
cupant, and the rate is four times as 
great among children under one. The 
demoralization of such overcrowding 
is not computed, but full jails, houses 
of refuge, and reformatories evidence 
results. | 

Sweatshop work in the home is rife 
in these congested areas. 


Factories are packed by the thou- 
sand into lower Manhattan. 


_In some schools many pupils are on 
part time. Elsewhere rooms are only 
partly filled. 


_ Playgrounds and parks are abso- 
lutely inadequate—and more cannot 
be secured. 


Children cannot have a fair chance 
to be normal or well in such districts. 


Brooklyn and the Bronx are repeat- 
ing Manhattan’s mistakes. 


The following gives the average 
number of persons to the acre in the 
different boroughs of New York City: 
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What does Home Mission Work among Immigrants thean ? 


Speaking for the Congregational Home Missionary Society, home mission — 
work among immigrants does not mean 


That we are endeavoring to proselyte from evangelical eins in which 


our immigrant neighbors may have been reared, or 


That we are expecting to build up great and permanent foreign-speaking 
churches among them. 


BUT IT DOES MEAN 


That we are seeking to do our part in giving a Christian welcome to those 
who come to ask 2 share in America’s boundless opportunity. 


That we are trying to lodge a Gospel of liberty and fraternity and spiritual 
power among people who have too largely known religion as a thing of formal 
observance and priestly tyranny. 


That we age seeking to train in church and iehoo! those who shall be wise 
leaders of their people in the transitior from old world to new world ways of 
life. 


That we are anxious to furnish the children of foreigners with a church 
home which shall serve as a religious bond between them and their parents as 
they swiftly become Americanized. 


That we desire the enrichment and enlargement.of our denominational life 


which comes from the introduction of varied types of experience and racial 


strength. 


That we wish to serve our nation by training people who might easily be- 
come a menace to our institutions, for the best citizenship in the home, in in- 
dustry, and in the state. 


That we desire a share in so shaping the institutions and relationships of 
évery community that foreigners, many of whom are poor and ignorant, shall 
not be exploited nor debauched. 


Above all and including all, we wish to bring the redeeming power of Jesus 
Christ to every man and woman in our land. 


It is for the attainment of these ends that our missionaries preach Sunday 
by Sunday in fifteen tongues, that some four hundred churches (this figure is 
founded upon the reports of our Superintendents) have been organized; that 
we are maintaining a missionary at Ellis Island: that we are publishing litera- 
ture upon the subject ; and that we are expending, counting in the expenditures 
of the Constituent State Societies. some sixty thousand dollars annually in this 


‘department. We feel clear that no more absolute and imperative duty lies at 


our door. We long for the day of financial release which shall enable us with 
something like adequacy to meet its-appeal. : 
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Editorial Notes | 


The Society has just published a _ 


revised catalogue of its printed mat- 
ter, which will be sent on 
application. It contains 
a list not only of the 
leaflets and text-books handled by the 
Society, but also a classified list of: 
Magazine articles on the various types 
of home missionary work. A compre- 
hensive illustrated leaflet on irriga- 


tion, wit ggestions as to its bear- 
ing upon théNmissionary problem, is 
in press. Num f of the 


quarterly leaflet, “The Day’s Work,” 
is just out. | 
other publitations of the Society, and 
use them for extending knowledge of 
its work. 


New Leaflets 


There are many reasons which have 
prompted the societies to begin this 
The Joint $500,000 Campaign : Potent 
ee among them are the 
facts and suggestions 
contained in the following statistics 
of our denomination which cover the 
period from 1887 to 1907: __ 


Increase in membership.........eee. 49 per. cent. 
Increase in local church expenses....79 ” ” 
Increase in gifts to denominational 

missionary societies 
Increase in gifts to benevolent 

causes outside the denomination... .24 
Gifts per member to local expenses | > 

_Gifts per member to local expenses 


Gifts per member to Congregational . 

missionary societies now.......... 2.23 
Gifts per member now needed to . 

reach the $2,000,000 asked for 

under Apportionment Plan........ 2.82 


Comment on these figures is as — 


painful as it is superfluous. Congre- 
gationalists who in the past twenty 
_ years of unparalleled expansion in ma- 
terial resources have reduced their per 
capita gifts to their missionary 
agencies from $2.96 to $2.23, have 
only to continue that process to go out. 
of the missionary business altogether. 


Please send for these or 


When it is remembered that the 
twelve per cent. aggregate increase in 
such gifts has been far more than off- 


- set by the rise in the cost of living the 


world , over, no one will deem it 
strange that the societies, after re- 
trenchments, withdrawals, and_trans- 
fers, still find themselves in/ debt. 

It must not be assumed for a no- 


ment that in spite of this decrease the 


Iris::¥nary societies have 
by ::ome financial legerde- 
been able to continue 
their work at iis wonted level. Al- 
though they have by the familiar pro- 
cess of exacting ever heavier labor 


The Result 
of This 


and. greater sacrifice from mission 


workers, been able to prevent some 
portion of the shrinkage which would 
have been natural; they have not 
escaped it altogether. They have been 


_the less able to escape it because co- 


incident with the arrest of gifts, there 
has been a rise in the cost of living all 
over the world. Single examples of 
the working of this double process 
may be taken from three of the so- 
cieties. The American Board has just 
transferred one of its missions -in 


North China to another denomination, | 


and is negotiating for the transfer of 
two others in other countries. This is 
in order to save the funds for 


strengthening other missions so as to— 


avoid disaster. The American Mis- 
sionary Association last year decreased 
its grant—already pitifully meagre 
compared to the vast work to which 


it has set its hand—bv the sum of 


$20,000. Yet in doing so it decreased 
its debt only $8,000. As for the Home 
Missionary Society, everyone knows 


against what odds it has battled for 


several years past, how its work was 
curtailed until the 


actually’ begins to decline in number 
of churches, and how in the endeavor 
slightly to strengthen its undertakings 
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in fields of vast importance in our own 
country it has been driven to hand. 


over its Cuban churches to another 
denomination. Does anyone wonder 
that in face of these conditions the 
Beards of these societies feel them- 
selves under binding obligation to 
make a united and earnest appeal to 
the denomination to yield -fresh 
obedience to the command of our 
Lord, “Go and make disciples of all 
nations”? 


For the coming three months, cor- 
respondents of our missionary socie- 
Secretaries in ti€S must be lenient with 
the Secretaries in the 

matter of prompt ac- 
knowledgment of letters, and the like. 
The demands of the great campaign 
which has been undertaken are such 
that every Secretary must be in the 
field to the limit of available time and 
strength. Some of them speak in 
every one of the five districts, travel- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Others must add to their office duties 


_.and public addresses the exacting 


task of arranging for meetings, secur- 
ing speakers, and blocking out their 
districts. Life in mission offices these 
is rather consecutive. 


The first series of meetings in the 
Home. Mission Council Campaign, 

is a thing of the past. 
The meetings varied 
greatly in interest and attendance 


from city to city. It is hard at this . 


writing to estimate the impression 
made. It would seem plain, however, 
that some new sense of the need of 
close union and energetic forward 
movement has come to those who at- 


‘tended the meetings, and America 


cannot be saved unless the Gospel of . 
Christ be pressed home to every heart 
and wrought into every institution. 
We are not doing it, nor in the way 
of doing it unless we multiply our ef- 


forts. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


March 


A very readable book with the 
above title has just been issued by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
It is notable for its 
scholarly . quality, as 
the names of its editors, Drs. Jacobus 
and Nourse of Hartford Theological 
Seminary and Dr, Zenos of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, sufficient- 
ly witness. But it is ‘cabecially not- 
able for the definiteness of its aim and 
the success with which that aim is at- 
tained. Its editors have sought to 


The Standard 
Bible Dictionary 


produce a Bible dictionary which. 


within the covers of a single portly 
volume shall contain in balanced 
treatment all the information upon 
Biblical themes needed. by the Chris- 
tian student who is not a specialist. 
They have succeeded. Their success 
should give the book a wide sale and 
large usefulness. We wish there 
were some way by which it could be 
placed on the shelves of every home 
‘missionary. It not only gives tech- 
nical information concerning Bible 
names and places, but in a succint and 
ccmprehensive way sums up the 
ripest thought of ‘our time on the 
fuajor questions of theology and 
criticism. Such articles as that on the 
Atonement, by Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, 
on the Pauline Epistles, by Dr. Zenos, 
and on the Hexateuch, by Dr. Nourse, . 
are more helpful than many extended 


treatises. 


_ The Midyear Meeting 

We can find, room for only the 
barest outline of the chief features of 
the midwinter meeting of Directors | 
and state representatives, which was 
held at Cleveland, January 20-23. 
Here they are: | 


Fifteen Directors were present, 


fourteen State Secretaries, thirteen 
State Superintendents, three Secre- 
taries of the National Society, and | 
the Treasurer, forty-six in all. The 
sessions of the Board of Directors ex- 
tended through eleven hours of Wed- 
nesday and five hours of Friday. The 
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annual review of the field filled Thurs- 
day from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. The peo- 
ple of Cleveland were invited, and 
many responded. Friday and Satur- 
day were packed full of papers and 
discussions on the most vital questions 
with which home mission representa- 
tives have to deal. -In most of these 
sessions the Directors met with the 
State Secretaries and Superintendents. 
Between thirty and forty of those 
present remained over Sunday and 
spoke in pulpits of Cleveland and 


vicinity. 


Appropriations for the mission field 


were made on a little lower level than 
the current year. The Directors are 
waiting the command of the churches 
to go forward. Until the command 
comes, the work must be cut even to 
the point of disaster. The appropri- 
ation could not be stretched to meet 
the demand of even our own land. 


ag 


‘THE MIDYEAR MEETING 


under Congregational auspices. 
shrunken treasury has shut us as a 


707 


Reluctantly and sorrowfully, there- 
fore, the Board voted-to transfer the 
Cuban missions to the . Presbyterian 
Home Board. This action was taken 
after a year of patient endeavor to 
find a way to continue the work there 


Our 


denomination out of one of the need- 
iest mission fields of the world. 

Plans and methods were discussed 
by which all home mission forces may 
cooperate in pushing forward the 
joint $500,000 campaign. It was de- 
cided-to put the annual meeting over 
urtil the autumn on account of the 
joint campaign in hand. Should it 


‘appear possible and wise, the meeting 


will be held at Los Angeles. This 
will not be done, however, unless © 
scme way is found to keep the ex- 


pense within the limits of recent 


years. 


| Short Messages to Home Missionaries 


By THE GENERAL SECRETARY © 


No6 


DEAR BRETHREN: 

Last month’s issue was devoted to 
the social relations of home missions. 
In harmony with this topic I intended 
to write you a letter on the opportu- 
nities for social service which come to 
the home missionary. But the pages 
of the magazine were congested, my 
influence with the editor is small, and 


I was crowded out. This month, how- 


ever, nobody can prevent my writing 
_ and saying what I please. I shall have 
te begin by saying that if you are at 
ali like me you do not always find it 
easy rightly to proportion your effort 
between service of the individual and 
and service of the community. In 
_ fact, the two sorts of service so over- 
lap and run together that it is not 


seldom doubtful which is_ which. 
Frequently, too, they appear to inter- 
fere with one another. But, hard or 
easy, I cannot get it out of my head 
that every minister has a social re- 
sponsibility which he must discover 
and do his best to meet. I sometimes 
see a pastor who concentrates all his. 
thought and strength on personal and 
public evangelism, on ministry to the 


sorrowing and sinful about him, and 


on the building up of his church, or, 
at- the most, of his denomination. 
When I see an unusually fine example 
oi this type, I am tempted to believe 
that everybody ought to go and do 
likewise. But my _ second sober 
thought dissents. I am then obliged 


to say, “These things ought ye to 
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have,done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” For at every pastor’s door 


there are public wrongs which ought 
to be righted, public evils that ought 
to be checked. He cannot be an all- 
around representative of Christ unless 
he takes a hand in those matters. In 
the fight against the saloon, in defense 
of the Lord’s Day, in effort for muni- 
cipal honesty, in guidance of benev- 
olent organizations, in personal 
wrestle with the vexed industrial 
problem, in efforts for righteous legis- 


lation, and in championship of the 


weak and defenseless—in some or all 


_ of these he must prove his right to be 


called a minister of Christ. It is a 


big program. It calls for a cool head 


and a warm heart. In no part of his 
work ought the minister more con- 
stantly to pray for the Holy Spirit’s 


‘guidance. 


It takes courage, too. There will 
be opposition and criticism, sometimes 
The men who 
contribute most liberally to the salary 


may take offence. Occasionally the | 


public-spirited men will need a change 
of climate. But just the same, one 
cannot shirk the duty. He cannot let 
brewers rule and boodlers rob and 
weakness be exploited and poverty go 
unrelieved because seeking a cure 
means personal loss. Not so have we 
pa Christ. No minister ought to 

¢ long in a town before every law- 


abiding citizen, every faithful official, 


every honest reformer shall feel that 
in him he has a reliable backer. 


_ Nor ought it to be long before he is 


cordially . disliked by every public 
enemy. It matters a good,deal, how- 
ever, in what spirit all this is brought 
about. Most of us tend to be con- 
tentious and irritating when we tackle 
public matters. We acquire the “chip 
on the shoulder” spirit. Why should 
we? Why not go about these tasks in 
the same patient, tolerant spirit of 
love which we know to be proper in 
our church affairs? Love is the 
wisest thing in the world. It under- 
stands. It escapes pitfalls and avoids 


mistakes. It is firm, too. You can 
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blast away a mountajn, but you can- 
not move a man who is committed to 
a cause with a great passionate love 
for the truth and for men. 

I know no one to whom this sub- 


ject comes any closer than to you 


heme missionaries workifig in mining 
towns and lumber towns and slums of 
great cities and frontier settlements 
and manufacturing communities and 
the like. May God give you the so- 
cial passion of the old prophets, with 
the wise, calm, all-comprehending so- 
ial pity of Jesus Christ. And while 
He is giving you this I am sure He 
will if you ask Him give you also the 
grace to excel in quiet, tender personal 
ministration to the sin-sick and sor- 
row-burdened about you. So shall 
you build your lives unto the coming 
Kingdom. | 
Faithfully yours, 


Husert C. HERRING. 


UNGUARDED GATES 
By the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Wide open and unguarded stand our 
gates, . 

Named of the four winds, North, South, 
East, and West; 


Portals that lead to an enchanted land 


Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, | 

Vast prairies, lordly. summits touched 
with snow, 

Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

The Arab’s date-palm and the Norse- 
man’s pine— 

A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 
Airs of all climes, for lo! throughout the 
year | 
The red rose blossoms somewhére—a 

rich land, 

A later Eden planted in the wilds, 

With not an inch of earth within its 
bound | 

But if a slave’s foot press jt sets him free. 

Here, it is written, Til hall have its 
wage, 

And Honor, honor, and the humblest 
man 

Stand level with the highest in the law. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons 
dreamed, 

And with the vision brightening in their 
eyes 

Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 
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How Congrégationalists Have Been Supporting Hom 
Missions for the Last Five Years 


The following figures show the fearful rate at which the receipts of the 
Home Missionary Society have decreased for the years 1903-1908 as compared 
to the ten years previous. As one faces these figures he is not so much sur- 
ptised that work has been curtailed and that the debt has been accumulated, as 
he is to know that there is anything left of the Society’s undertakings anywhere. 


Receipts from Living Donors, average per year, 1893-1903 $189,000 
Total decrease of Legacies for five years as compared to the average of the 
Total decrease of Contributions for five years as compared to the aver- 


These sums represent the amount which the Society would now be in debt 
if the scale of expenditure had been maintained as in the preceding decade, and 
_ the extent to which the work has been sacrificed in order to bring the debt to 


$146,000 last April. 


i 


WHAT AMERICA NEEDS 
What America needs more than 
railway extension, and western irriga- 
tion, and a low tariff, and a bigger 
wheat crop, and a merchant marine, 
and a new navy, is a revival of piety, 
the kind mother and father used to 
have—piety that counted it good busi- 
ness to stop for daily family prayers 
before breakfast, right in the middle 


hour earlier Thursday night so as to 
_ get the chores done and go to prayer 
meeting ; that borrowed money to pay 
the preacher’s salary and prayed fer- 
vently in secret for the salvation of 
the rich man who looked with scorn 
on such wunbusinesslike behavior. 

hat’s what we need now to clean this 
ountry-of the filth of graft, and of 

reed, petty and big; of worship of 


fine. houses, and big lands, and high 
office, and grand social functions. 
What is this thing which we are 
worshipping but a vain repetition of 
what decayed nations fell down and 
worshiped just before their light 
went out? Read thegfistory of Rome 
in decay and you’ll 4nd luxury there 
that could lay a big dollar over our 


_ little doughnut that looks so large to 
of the harvest; that quit work a half-— 


us. Great wealth never made a nation 
substantial or honorable.| ~There is 
nothing on earth that looks good that 
is so dangerous for a man or a nation 
to handle as quick, easy, big money. 
If you do resist its deadly influence 
the chances are that it will get your 


son. It takes greater and finer hero- 


ism to dare to be poor in America than 


to charge an earthwork in Manchuria, | 


—Wall Street Journal. 
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[ : Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


January, 1909. 


_ Allstedt, Thure E., Merrill, Wis. 
Arnold, Lewis 


D. Akeley, 

-» Plains, 

.» Patton Valley, Oswego, and 
Un. Park, Ore. 

Beatty, Squire T., Hermosa, Keystone, and 
Spokane, So. Dak. 

Blackburn, C. G., Chatteroy and Milan, Wash. 

Booth, Harold G Mobridge, So. Dak. 

Boss, ‘Roger Gas Fountain, Colo. 

Ckapin, Miss S. Abbie, Anamoose, No. Dak. 

Cleveland, Henry C., Dell, “Vale, and Willow 
Creek, Ore. : 

Christianson, C. J., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Cookman, I., West Guthrie, Okla. 

De Groff, Chas. , Waubay, So. Dak. 

Dickensheets, J. © Cottonwood, So. Dak. 

Ferris, Mrs. Jeannette O., Sheridan and Wil- 
lamina, Ore. 

Fulgham, P. O., Eureka and Prescott, Wash. 

Gafert, ge! Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Gibbs, W. T., Westlake, 

Greenfield, A. N., Baltimore 

Haring, E. E., Genl. Miss., Ne Restoran Wyo. 

Heald, Josiah H., Genl. Miss., New Mexico. 

Herbert, oseph, ’ Clear Lake, Wash. 

Hill, W. Lamro and Winona, So. Dak. 

Hoersch, Hen , Underwood, No. Dak. 

Hosick, "Geo. F. Shoshoni, Wyo. 

enkins, D. D.. Richard C., Garvin, Minn. 
night, P. S., ‘Willard, Ore. 

Lemonds, Alex. =a Atlanta, Ga. 


McClelland, Abraham L., Hillsboro, Buxton, ona 
Cummings, No. Dak. 
Moker Atlanta, Ga. 
Mc Center and Stroud, Ala. ; 
Houston, Tex. 
Marsh, Lake Helen, Fla. 
May, Thomas F., Pasco., Wash. 
Meade, F Shoshoni, Wyo. ° 
Munson, Mark Ore. 
Nisson, Niel, Cashion, 
Olsen, Severt, Sterling, Moffit, Mayflower, and 


on No. D 

No. Dak. 

tae Atianta, ng 

Pinch, Pearse, ge 

Pope, G. Stanley, we Pa ae Hope, Okla. 

Reutsman, Herman, Java, So. Dak. 
bison, PD. A., Hillsdale, Coldwater, and 
Pleasant View, Okla. 

Ross, H. O., Wall, So. Dak. 

Sckermerhorn, Lucien V., Drummond, Okla. 

Sckuster, William M., Laurel, Mont. 

Snider, Wm. E., Max, No. Dak. 

Stutson, Henry H.., Fla. 

John Stroll, Ada, and Davison, So. 


Tripp, Ira Collbran, Colo. 

Upshaw Wm. L. .. Scappoose, Ore. 

Ursin, N. -* Clintonville and Navarino, Wis. 
Whiteacre, W., Hydro and Hopewell, Okla. 
cock, J., Blaine, Vale, and Orman, 


RECEIPTS 


January, 1909. 


Maine Miss. Soc., H. P. Hubbard, Treas., 
09.15; Bangor, Central, 65.46; Hammond St., 
.20; Prof. B. Denio, S3 Bath, Central, 24.57; 
ennebunk, M. P. Smith, 2; Kennebun 
Miss M. P. Lord, Ss; Litchfield, Mrs. H. W 
Alexander, 5; Park, Mrs. F. I. 
Portland, State St., 450; Rumford, M. H. LY nee 
if Skowhegan, Mrs. D. M. Bacon I; & 

rs Weston, 2; Stickney Posies | ‘Mrs. 

. A. Lidelinger, 5s. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$1,318.80; of which leg- 


acies, $252.00. 

N. H. H. M. Soc., A. B. Cross, Treas., 511.45; 
Amherst, Estate of ae Upham, 202; Durham, 
tst, 26.53; Exeter, N rs. E. S. Hall. 452; Hanover, 
Estate of Andrew » Moody, 50; Manchester, “A 
Ter Minister,” 2; Milford, Miss R. Converse, 

21.90; Reeds Ferry, 14; Ruck 
Merrimack, 4; Temple, S. S., 6; West 
Ch. and S S., 23.92. 


VERMONT—$436.48. 
Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 
133.08; Benson, C. E., 7. 30; Burlington, College 


St., 114.11: Ludlow, 20; Middlebury, Topic’s 
Class, 5; Norwich, 2 . Stimson, 5; Proctor, 
Un., 75; Rutland, S 8 “St. North, 
66. 99; ; West Glover, King, 5 


34.10. 

ass. H. M. Soc., H. N. Hoyt, Treas:, 
1,704.37; Allston, F. M. Newcomb, 1; Amherst, 
First, S. S., 6.72; Andover, M. E. Ripley, 10; 
F. S. Botwell, 2; Auburndale, Mrs. H. F. Lam- 


é 


Pendleton, 1; 


Natick, 


son, Boston, A. P, Leonard, 15; Braintree, 
1st A. &., Cambridge, R. L. Snow, 103 
Chleopee, Jas. L. Pease, 100; Concor odd, 
25% 66. rst, 8.21; 
Gaylord, t; Jas. Keene, 1; 
Enfield, Soc., 5; airhaven, rst, 
Porter, 19; 


Haves Hadley, of 
=e West, S. S., 16.80; Holyoke, First, 


ohnson, 1; 
Wm. Pittendreigh, 5; W. K. 
Aldrich, 1; Middleboro, Central S_ S., 7.08; Mon- 
1; Montague, Friends, 10; 
Trinitarian, Bible 
Whitefield, 79- Flagg, 2; 
Newton, Em Hyde, 3. Center, rst, 
6.12; Eaton, 100; Newton High- 
lands, J. ; Newtonville, Mrs. 
L. llen, 5; Norfolk, H. F. eee 3; North- 
ampton, rst, Dorcas, Sig 1st, of Christ, 
249. 17; Miss R. Caverno, 6: A 
end, 5; North Chelmsford, Mrs. A. S. Harris, 
“he North Wilbraham, Grace Un., 8.58; Palmer, 
S. S., 41.84; Peabody, South, 74; Petersham, E. 
H. Buss, 1; Pittsfield, ea Kendall, 3.50; Read- 
ing, F. Bartley, Sheffield, Mrs. T. Wick- 
wire, 1; South Framingham, ‘Miss C. A. Kimball, 
20; H. A. Pike, 5; South Grafton, Union, 8: 
South Hadley, ‘‘X.,” 
Mrs. T. H . Hawks. 25; ene, ok Mrs. 


Ward, .so; Mrs. W. H. Wilkinson, So; L.A. 
A. n,: 753 Ware, E. E. Richardson, 2; 
— sister,” 1; Webster, A. Jj. Bates, 
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Emily S. Hubbard, 


1909 


L. E. Hastings, Miss L. M. 
Brigham, est rookfield, 
Westfield, HE E. Savage, 5; Wiliam 
Winchester, H. C. Ordway, 10; Worcester 
65.62; C. Mrs, E. A. 
Goddard unt, D. "Walker 5. 
boy Miss E. Smith, Asst. 

300. 


RHODE 

East Providence, Newman, S. S., 14; Little 
Compton, United, 18.90; Pawtucket, 224.98; 
Providence, Pi'grim, 26; Fowler, 10; 
5.503 iss H. M. 
ook, 5 : 


CONNECTICUT—$7,069. .79; of which legacies, 
3,552.75 
Missionary Soc. of Conn. Securi rea Treas., 
1,010.38; Ansonia, 34.85; Ansonia, yf Stett- 
bacher, :; Black Rock, Mrs. H. C. Woodruff, 10; 
Branford, H. G. Harrison, 253 
Highway ¢ Chapel,” C. W. Morehouse, 
F. Wilson, 1; 250.50; Col- 
chester, Linsley, .50; Connecticut, A 
Danbury, 1st, 92.50; 1st, 
Woodstock, Paine, 2; A 
xt ood, “G.,” 5; Enfield, Ladies’ Benev. 
Granby, 1st, Guilford, rst, 75; 
artford, Windsor Ave., 
90.02; 4th, S . & Mrs. O. B. Col- 
ton, 20; D. B. Hillyer, 54; 
Friend, 7 Hazardville, Mrs. J. Abbe, 5; 
sag ose Friends 4; Hockanum, E. M. Brewer, 
ewett City, ond, 2.60; Mrs. J. C. Panton, 
H. B. I; Kensin 19.48; Mid- 
Mrs. Mrs. H. L. Ward, 5s; 
Plymouth, ‘25.94; Plymouth, S. S., 20.76; Rev. 
1; Monroe, New Britain, 1st, S. 
45-96 1st, Jr. 10; New Hartford, 
Nerth, 20. 59; New Savas’ of Susan L. 
French, 44.67; E. C. M. M. 
Cowles, 2; North 


Mrs. A. S. 
anford, Estate Luther 


Chidsey, 8.08 ; Norwalk. rst, S. S., 25; 

and, 103.25; Gulliver, 1; 1st, 
62.55; Pomfret, 1st, 35; South a 9; 


South 
Chapman, 5; Norwalk, Mrs. F. 
mour, .50; Ston; Creek, Mrs. M. K. Warten. 
4-50; Vernon —r. 10; Warren, W. = Curtiss, 
Waterbury, H Camp, 110; 
fitchell, 500; 40; West 1 Hartford, 
E. G. Sisson, 5; Westport, A Friend, .s5o; Wind- 
sor, ist, 43 i ay Chas. H. Tuttle, 5 
5 Un., Mrs. B. Thom omson, 
Treas. Kent, Aux, 28; Wallin ord, 
125. Total, $153. 


NEW 
C. S. Fitch, I 793 
"st, 7; Bristol H 29.76, 
230; 50; 1st, 
A A. E. Foote, 15; 
T. Kittredge, 15; Great Valley, Mrs. E. 
H. Hess. "10; ; Honeoye, 4 45.60; amestown, rst, 
a6. .30: Moravia, 1st, 33; ernon, 1st, 15; 
ew York City, Bedford Park, 4.71; Forest Ave., 
4.60; Forest Ave. S. S., 10; Mrs. T. P. Sanborn, 
23 Northfield, Un. Miss Soc., 11.11; Norwich, 
rst 7.95; S., 10; Oxford 103 
Palatin Mrs. M. A. Walker, 5; Phoenix. 
2.20; Riverhead, 88; Rockaway Beach, {03 
Chass Mrs. J. Wooter, 1; Seneca Falls, Mrs. 
agreed Welsh, 7.50; 
elsh, 10; Water- 


itney, 10; 
town, Rutland. ie 8.40; Winfield, 
Immanuel, e, 1st, 10.10. 
Woman’s Un., Mrs. J. J. Treas. 
Brooklyn, Central, Prim. ‘De ma SS 


Lewis Ave., Earnest Band, 50; 

S., 15; 30.65; Flushing, 
ist, 2's 9.705 Homer, Aux., 


sburg, 
Pit. 


A. S. Robbins, 2; Newark, 


Bridgeport, | 


Friend, 


ilford, rst, 3.18; . 
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60.20; New York City, B’way Tab. S. W. W., - 
110; Oxford, C. E. S., 10; Shelburne, W. M. S., 
; Syracuse, Goodwil iS. 983 Ticonderoga, 


M. S., 20; Utica, Plymouth, W. M. S., 10; 
Wellsville, Lend a hand circle, 5. Total, $630.55. 


Little Ferry, A Friend, 10; Mount Holly, _— 
Hamilton 
New Brunswick, Miss Emily H. Porter, g¢ ow 
Jersey, “K.,”’ 125; Paterson, Swedes, 
M. Van Houton and Miss E. Van Houton, 50; 
Upper Montclair, E. H. Neff, 5- 


PENNSYLVANIA—$117.94; of which legacy, 


$1.09. 

- Received by Rev. A. E, Ricker. Centerville, 5; 
Audenried, Welsh, 73 ; Braddock, Slovak, 5; 
Du Bois, Swedes, — Smithfield, 8.153 
Guys Mills, Mrs. F. *M. G 

Swedish, 5; Miners Mills, Hawley 
Mem., 15; Philadelphia, Central, & 
1; Pittsburg, Estate of E. Jones, 1 fi 

10; Trinity, 2; Swedes, 4; elsh, 
Renovo, Swedes, 2.50; Scranton, C. L. Foggett, 
-50; Spring Brook, 10.50; Wilkesbarre, Puritan, 
22.20. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$195.00. 
Washington, 1st, 105; Ingram Mem., 10; 
Mount Pleasant, 75; Mrs. S. E. Tolman, s. 


VIRGINIA—$17.21. 
Begonia, Slavic, 17.21. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$35.40. 


Pinehurst, Two Friends, 30; Southern Pines, 
sat, CC. 


‘GEORGIA—$27.79. 

Cedartown, 2; Danielsville, Zoar, 2 77% 
Lawrenceville, New Trinity, B37 .37; Liberty, 
Middleton, New Hope, 2.40; Valley, Society 
Hill, and Powersville, 3 awson, New Prospect, 
I. 1.25 5 Lifsey, badiiens ury, Jones Chapel, 5; 

indale, Stone 
U nion, 


ALABAMA—$25.42. 

Ashland, Christian Home, Goldville, Mt. Car- 
mel, and Goodwater, Shady Grove, 8; Dexter, 
Balm of Gilead, 1; Florala, 1.50; Millerville, 
‘Pleasant Hill, .50; Mobile, rst, 1.42; Thorsby, 
United, 13. 


LOUISIANA—$5.85. 
Vinton, rst, 5.85. 


FLORIDA—$38.98. 
Cocoanut Grove, Un., 6.05; oun 
I.ine and Esto, Union. 'Grove, 783 > De La 
E. Gibbs, 10; Interlacken, Rev. J. Pewee 
4,753 St. Augustine, Mrs. A. G. icwiad 1; St. 
etersburg, 16.43. 


rnest Grove, 1; 


TEXAS—$4.10 
| Dallas. Pruitt, Ist, 2.10.. 
OKLAHOMA—$67.43. 
by Rev. C. Murphy. Coldwater, 
 Weathartond: W. M. U., 12. Total, $22.30. 


and ‘53 Jennings, 1st, 20.60; 
West Guthrie, 
Woman’s H. Un., Mie. B. W. Neal, Treas. 
_ Carrier, 5.20; Gage, Sunny Tot, 
nessey, 6.85; Paruna, Willow Broo 


$13.03. 


NEW MEXICO—$5. 50. 
Albuquerque, 5.50. 


ARIZONA—$53.45. 


Received by Rev. J. H. Heald. Humboldt, — 


Iron King, and Dewey, 12.45; Nogales, 10; Pres- 
cott, Lad. Aid Soc., 31. 


TENNESSEE—$49.00 

hattanooga, East ‘Lake, Hit Grand Views S. 
_K. Yeatman, 10; Pleasant Academy C. E., 
5- 


1.50; Mrs. | 


McKeesport, . 
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KENTUCKY—$r11.00. 
Berea, 1; Frie ids, 10. 


OHIO—$r119.20. 
Ohio Cong. Conf., 


. G. Fraser, Treas. 83.05; 
2; Brighton, 1; Th 
nati, Walnut Hi Cortland, 
Casterline, 1; ‘Kin sville, S. C. Kellogg, 2; North 
Fairfield, (4383 Oo Mrs. S. F. Hinman 
Oxford, E. K.” 15; Rochester, 1.80; Wwil- 
mingtor L. M. Stoddard, 


INDIANA—$53.20. 
Hammond, 1st, 10; Highlands, 2; Orland, rst, 


30; /Terre Haute, 1st, 11.20. 


ILLI NOIS—$700. 08. 
Illinois Home Miss. Soc., J. W. Iliff, Treas., 
252.69; Aurora, New England, I Bt Carpenters- 
e,_ 11.98; Chandlerville, Mertz, 25; 
P. E. F. Kent, 


ar 
seilles, J. Q. Adams, 5: : Morrison, Robert Wal- 


1 250; North Crystal Lake, C. E., 2; Urbana, 


. W. Denio, s. 
Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. A. H. Standish, 


Treas., 


Cole Camp, 8.85; Meadville, Friends, 15; St. 


Joseph, Swedes, 1.75; Springfield, German, 11.60. 


MICHIGAN—$324.64. 
Michigan Cong. Conf., C. A. Gower, Treas., 
282. Ann L. E. Buell, it, 
oe Shige 25: E. D. Foster, 10; DeW tt, Mrs. E. 
a ; Kalamazoo, Mrs. E. M. Knapp, 10; 


WISCONSIN—$:r. 30. 


Fond-du-Lac, Julia A. Bryan, 1; Maple Valley, 
Norwegian, 5.30; Weyauwega, F. 7 Baldwin, 15. 


Cedar Falls, R. Leavitt, 10; Fort Atkinson, 
German, 10; Glenwood, C. E. Cary, 5s; — 
chester, Dr. P. E. ing Red Oak, 

B. Elliott, 5; Winthrop, D "6, McFarland, “ 


Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D. 

Cannon Falls, 16.50; Hutchinson, 32; Mantor- 
ville, 10; Mapleton, 3.06; Medford, 25; Min- 
neapolis, Como Ave., 50; 1st, 150; Fremont Ave., 
43; — e, > Pilgrim, .50; Plymouth, 90; S 

31.18 unt, 10; Morris, ~~ Owatonna, 
$3.76: St. Paul Plymouth, 
oe 5; Wayzata, 5; Winona, 250. Total, 

43.15 

Belgrade, 1st, 6.25; Biwabik, 3; Brainerd, Peo- 
ples, 11.05; Duluth, Ww. S Woodridge, 5; Ex- 
celsior, S. S., 4; French Lake, Swedes, 2.50; 
Kasota, Swedes, 2.86; Minneapolis, Plymouth, A 
ee 50; New York Mills, .75; Northfield, A 

5; Paynesville, Rev. A. 
St. “Paul: University Ave., 3.75. ° 


chison, Miss inney, 2; Pao -703 
Sunnyside, Mrs. G. Buell. 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska M. c., Rev. §; I. Hanford, 
éwitt, 5; rmantown, 
Grand Island, Mrs. H. FE. Clifford, 
“oye Ger., so; Malmo, Mrs. O. Ostenburg, 
* Red Cloud, . A. Pierce, 1; Springview, W 
Brown, 5. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$513. 56. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell. 

122.05; S. S., 20; Dickinson, 
& -to: 5. S.. 10; C. E., 10; L. S., 123 Hope, roo; 


S.,. 20. Total, 236 
erthold, C. jee S. S., 1.27; Flax- 
60; Loraine’ 223 Palermo, 50; 


Plaza, Ch. and S. S., 5; Sawyer, 2.66: Williston, 
14.75; Coulee, and Foothills, 15; Dr ake, George 


Wadena, 10; 


G. Parks, 12.50; 


MISSIONARY March 


4 


Leslie, 20.50; Minot, 17.35; Granville, 2; Haynes 
and Gilstrap, 22; Jamestown, 13.75; Dvatie, ss 
Stowers, 3.81. 

Woman's H. M. Un., Mrs. E. H. Stickney, 
Treas. 
“L. A. S.,” 10; Michigan City, 

M. S.,”’ 7. Total, $17. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$291 1.03. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D. 

‘Aberdeen, 16; Beresford, 17; S. S., 33 
Columbia, 21. 72; Deadwood, S. S., 12; Huron, 
Iroquois, Mr. and Mrs. 

ission Hill, 5.45; Mitchell, 11.90; Ordway M 
Many, 25; Wakonda, 2.75. Total $248.89 

Bonesteel,_ 5; Buffalo, 99; Carlton, 143 
Cheyenne River, 2.173 Estelline, 6.65; ‘Lower 
Cheyenne River, .35; Moreau River, 1.86; 
Virgin Creek, .62; Waubay, ait: 

Woman’s H. M. Un. ae rs. R. R. Gooder. 


Orient, 7.50. 


COLORADO—116.48. 
Erratum: Less $48.80 error in re Mor 
Flagler, Arriba and Bovina, 1.50; oe 
German, 4.53; Loveland, rst, 
arble, 2; Raven, 36; Pueblo, rst, 8.30; vi 
nequa, 16.65; Rocky Ford, Ger., 2; elluride, 
Geo. A. Nichol, 5; Trinidad, 1st, 2.50; Welling- 
ton, Christ’s, German , 8 


WYOMI NG—$rr. 00. 
Glendo, 1; Torrington, s; Worland, ¢. 


MONTANA—$r10.00. 
Glendive, rst, 


UTAH—$r106.04. 
Provo, S. S., 6.04; Salt Lake City, Philli 


-» Too. 


IDAHO—$75.00 
Council, 64;_ Pocatello, sat, 


CALIFORNIA (North)—$15.00, 
Berkeley, Mrs. F. E. Sadler, 5 - Oakland, Miss 
E. B. Thomson, 5; Hayward, E. C. Blackwood, s. 


CALIFORNIA (South) —$6.00, 
C. W. Keese,-5; Pomona, Mrs. S. A. 
torrs, 1 


OREGON—$o1.35.. 

Received by Rev. A. Folsom. 

Beaver Creek, 6; ood River, 1 5; Oswe . 
2-40; Salem, rst, 21.55; Smyrna, 5.90; Tualatin, 

Total, 53. 8s. 

Coder M Is, 133 rst, 6; Me- 
Minnville, W. H. Adair, BR St. Johns, 1st, 6; 
Salem, Central, 5; Table Rock, rst, 2.50. 


WASHINGTON-—$r1,389. 50. 
Cong. H. M. Soc., Rev. H. B. 
Hendley, Treas., 1.000; Anacortes, Pilgrim, 7.20; 
Arlington, rst, United, 10.90; Beach, rst, 21.303 
Black Diamond, Pilgrim, 3; Clear Lake, 23-403 
East Tacoma, 30; Endicott, German, 6; art- 
ford and Machias, 8.82; Index, Ch. and S. S., 
1st, 36; Kennewick, rst, 3.35; 


453 Seattle, Hill, 9.30; ‘Mrs 
ittridge, 5; South Bend, rst, 21.75; Spanaway, 
18.50; Tacoma, Plymouth, 60; Center and Alki, 
16.75; Mr. & Mrs. N. Haynes, ‘s; Walluls, 
1st, 2; Winthrop, rst, 17. 50. 


CU BA—$5.00. 
Matanzas, -‘Cuha, “El 


CANADA—$r1.00. 
. Milles Roches, Ont., Can., Mrs. A. J. Barn- 
art, 1. 


AUSTRIA—10.00. 
Prague, Austria, Rev. J. S. Porter, 10. 


6.25; Kalama, 

well, Union, 1 Natchez Valley, rh Redmond, 
8.03; Ritzville, D. Bassett, 20; St. John, rst, 
0. 


BULGARIA—$10.00. 
Bulgaria, W. W., 1o. 
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1909 


JANUARY RECEIPTS 


Contributions 


Interest 850.40 
Home Missionary 205.08 
Literature 93-37 


State Society Receipts 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in December, 1908 


Adams, No., 85.22; Andover, J. P. Taylor, 
West, 46.76; Fe im Miss M. Dana, 1; Mrs. 
. W. Cowles, 1; Hope, 2; No., 21.21; Miss 
Stearns, 1; M. N. Loomis, 1; Miss H. Field, 1; 
So., 12.68; Ashby, 9.60; I. H Biees, 5; Attle- 
boro, Miss E. C. Blanding, 1; hee 473 

Besuvels, Fund, Income of, 50; Bedford Miss 
Davis, 1 - Belchertown, rs. A. Kendall, I; 
Beverly, Swede, 23 Billerica, 
No., Mrs. E. R. Gould, 23 Blandfor d, 
Boston, Central, 311; Friend, 10; Friend, 60; 
Mt. Vernon, Friend, 5;. Brighton, G. A. Fuller 
16; Charlestown, Winthrop, .603 
Mrs. M. T. Shumway iss 7. D D. Stoddard, 5; 
Norwegian, 20; Eliot, T. Smith 
South, Phillips, S. Brackett, Fund, 
come of, 20; Braintree, 1st, 150; So., a: 
water, East, H. Wade, 10; rockton, C 
-» 100; 18st, Friend, 5; Porter, 215; Wendall 
Ave., 23.24; Brookfiel id, No., Mrs. H. M. Nye, 
1; West, C. L. Pierce, 1; West, ES: Le Brook- 


line, Miss M. E. Ric hmond, 43 Lovett, 
25; Harvard, 1,335.27; Cambri ea Alden, 
2.50; Miss E art, Fisice, 53 
Carver, Cc. E., "rst, 19. 773 
Chesterfield, . “Falls, Mrs. C. S. Te 


1; Clark Income of, 30; ager 
10; German, 3; Cummington, Mrs. E, War- 
ren, 1; Dalton, rst, 364.81; 
Bradstreet, 1; Easthampton, - James Keene, 1; 
Mrs. L. Meserve, 1; Miss S. :-J. Parsons, 1; 
Payson, 130; Enfield, Mrs. S. 
Everett, orbin, 1; 3 ire Swede, 5; Fitch- 
Finn, 5.75; Fox- 
S., 3-76; Mrs. E. A. 


of, 50; ’ Gloucester, sa. A. Brooks, 25; 


shen, Grafton, Saundersville, Men’s 
League, 2.82; Granville, 13; Gt. Barrington, 
Housatonic, D. W. Beckwith, Mrs. E. 


1: M. E. Greenfield, and, 
20.15; Gurney Fund, Income of, 62. 903 Had ley. 
92 Miss M. Ellis, 2; Hale Fund, 
Income of, 80; Hanover, 2nd, 6.10 Hardwick, 
Perry 20: Gibertellle, W. H. M. S., 
Harrisdale, Pa., Mrs. R. T. Searle, 1; Haver- 
1, Bradford, rr. S., 5; Haydenville, 2; 
Rivard, 1; U 
Ist, Holbrook, F. Diman, 5; Holden, 
16.45; and, 42.30; Holbrook, Winthrop, 
6.17; fice inton, 5; untington, Norwich, g¢ 
Interlaken, Two friend Ss Jessup gen Income 
of, '1 0; Lancaster, Wyman, s; W. H. 
Miss E. Merrick, 10; Lane Fund, 
Income al 328; Lawrence, Riverside, 3° 85; So., 
11.27; C. E., 3; Lee, 495; S. S., 30; Lenox, 24; 
Leominster, E. A. H Leverett, 
16; Lowell Mrs. W. L. Davis, é; Friend 
High St., 14.96; t.. 2.353 Mal 
den, rst, inden, Mrs. A. Dowse, 1; 
Cleveland, 2; ynard, Finn, 
19; Medford, Miss S. J. 1; D. W. 
a5; Mystic, 3§- 7.06; ‘Melrose, 
e, Mende of, 125; 
ury, Mrs. L. S. Putnam, 5s; Milton J. 


¥ Wigh t 1; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Tucker, 3; 


“Bridge. 
oO, 


Bartlett, 2; | 


nion, 12; Hinsdale, 
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Monson, Dr. G. E. Fuller, 10; Montague, 50; 
Mt. Washington,’ ‘5; Nantucket, sat, 35.703 
Natick, Friend, . 2; Me. S: 
Little, 1; No., ani Newton, ij W. Bacon, 1; 
Auburndale, 10; Center, td . Bennett, 10; 
Miss H. S. Cousens, 25 Newtonville, ‘Central, 
folk, F. Jones, 1; Northampton, 
Kingsley 100; Northfield, Ea. Trin., 
ham, 17; Packardville, 
nion, 6 ‘10; ; Pepperell, Mrs. A. Boyne 
‘ton, 1: .53; C. E., 20; Pitts- 
field, So., 34.703 d, 66; 4; 
Prescott, 23-30; S. S., 3.70; C E. 
S. 53 ski, N. Mrs. C 
Jones, 1; Quincy, Finn., 8.91; Washington S£.. 
2; Reed Fund, Income of, 128.25; Rockport, rst, 
15.21; Pigeon Cove, Lad. Circle, 10; Salem, E. 
E. Kendall, 5; A. Y. Bigelow, 5; Mary S. Hale, 
2; So., 10; Shelburne, Miss P Stone, 13 ; 
Eliz. Hardy, 1; Sisters Fund, Income of, 13 
Somerville, Mrs. M. C. Burkes, 1; West, : 
Southboro, Pilgrim, S. S., 23 Southbridge, 13.173 
South Hadley, Mrs. M.. J. Tile » 3 Falls, 16.493 
Southampton, is 30; C. Edwar a Spencer 
W. Powers, 1; i i 
Memorial, 22.1 Quy 
water, .10; bon, 1; S.. Chapin, 5 
Stockbridge, P. Wells Sturbridge, Friend. 
2; Sudbury, Mrs. L. S. Connor, 5; Taunton, Ea., 
13 od eld, 2; Upton, 1; es, Friend, 1; 
Wall F d, Income of, 10; Waltham, M. A; 
Ware, Mrs. C. E. Blood, 2; H. E.. 
Marsh, 2; E. Richardson, 2; Wareham, Ea., 
Mrs. S. B. Burgess, 3; Warren, 7 943 Goulds 
Mrs. L. E. Hastings, 1 Wellesley, 
Hills, rst, S. S. H. D., 2; E. W. 
Peck, 33 Wendell, 4. 76; ; Westboro, 
Estate, Income, 2,500; West Boylston, 1st, 15. 95 
Westfield, 2nd, 17; Westminster, C. = $3 
mouth, So. Robinson, 1; Whitcom Peak 
Income of, 96: Whitney Fund, Income of, 110.42; 
Whitin Fund, Income of, 120; Whiting Fund, 
Income of, 50; Wilbraham, 1st, 42; No., H. W. 
Cutler, 10; Winchendon, rst, 10; No., op 37-283 
Woburn, Montvale, 7; Worcester, Adams Sa Gs 
6.85; Bethany, 15.75; S..S., 23 —— to; Ply- 
mouth, 49.67; Mrs. E. L. Cowes, 1; ‘2 Ell he 
<; Friend, - 1; Friend, 1; for Annuity, 1,000; 
Yarmouth, Mrs. M. Mathews, 2; ne for 
East Boston, Maverick Ch., Boston, 2,000; 
Designated for East Boston “Mission, Dorchester, 
Grace, S. 35; Hardwick, S. E., 
.20; Harvard, S. S., 10; Hyde ask’ S, 10; 
ee, S. S., 30; Littleton, S.S., 5; Plainfield, S. S., 
3-60; Westford, Sarah Loker, 5; West- 
minster, S. S., 5; West Tisbury, C. E., 5; Desig- 
nated Special ‘for M. H. M. . Dedham, Martha 
Burgess, 10; Glencoe, Minn., Delia P. Allen, 


klin Co., 25; anby, for C. ML. Ss 
work in Alaska, Granby, C Northbridge, 
Hills, rst, 146.69; in Cuba, At- 
debaes alls, Central, 11.14; Easthampton, C. E., 
3- 
W. H. M. A., Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, American International ‘College, 70; 
Salary, Italian worker, 55; Salary Greek _work- 
er, 335 Salary, Miss Taft, 45. - 


SUMMARY 
Regular, (does. not include income of 


Designated for East Boston, Maveric 
Designated for East Boston, Italian 
Designated for M. H. (special) ex 25.00 


Designated for W._S. “Anderson s salary 25.00 


203.00 


 Total.... 


Designated for W. S. Anderson’s salary, 
ran 


ed 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1909. 

Henry M. Hoyt, D. D., Treas., Boston. 
Abington, 13 67; E., Si Adams, 50.92; 
205 Am erst, 183.03; 
Andover, C. C. Torrey, $3 135; So 
Ballard Vale, “Union, 7.30; Arlington, 
67.22; Bedford, Trin., 20. Estate of 
Lucy A. En 1,533. 68 ; Blandford, 2nd, 1.59; 

Boston, 1; French, Shawmut, 179.66 ; 
Baker, 5; Dorchester, Harv. 7.90; 

2nd, 25; Roxbury, Roslindale, 43.16; 
boro, 15: Boga ye wn Fund, Income of, 20; Brain- 
tree, A. T. Belcher, st Brockton, Porter, S. S., 
10; Brookfield, 6.81; ‘ rst, 7.55; West, Mrs. 
lla M. Sherman, - 10; Brookline, Harvard, 45; 
Cambridge, Pilgrim, 9.74; Carlisle, 7.45; Charle- 
mont, rst, 1; Chatham, 5.05; Junior » 4.28; 
Chelmsford, "No. Chest eld, Chicdpee 
18; Clinton, rst, 32.10; ummington, 
10 Dalton, Mrs. L. F. 

2so; C. 
Crane, 250; Danvers, jMaple St. & S., 153; Mes. 

x. B. Learoyd, 10; m, Allin S. S., 
E. Douglas, 2nd, 38.14; Dudley, st, 13.83; 
Easthampton, 1; Erving, 2.46; all River, 1st, 


166.60; Fitchburg, Finn., 9. 08; Foxboro, Mrs. 
Mary 'N. Phelps, 50; Framingham, So., Grace, 
5. S., 43 


Plymouth, 5; General Fund, In- 
come of, 33.50; Geneva, N. C. A. Lothrop, 
35 Germantown, Pa., Miss L. A. Harmon, 5; 
eat Barrington, 127.28; Groton, W., 5; Hale 
Fund, Income of, 30; "Har dwick, Gilbertville, 
.36; Huntington, 2nd, 10; Ipswich, Rev. T. 
utler, Si Ist, 34.56; So., 45; Lancaster, 6:46; 
Lawrence, Lawrence St., -88.02; Lei- 
cester, = Os: Lexington, Hancock, 134.33; Lin- 
coln, rst, 195; ae Wm. K. Aldric 
land, Junior C .63; 1st, Trin., 36.15; 
Chestnut St. " Malden, Linden, 10; Man- 
arshfie 1st, 37.50; Maynard, 14.85; Medway, 
illage, 20; Mendell Fund, of, 
for investment, 20; Millbury, 1st, 11.81; Milton, 
S. S.,_ 1.74; East, 5; Montague, Turners Falls, 
9.22; a 1st, 35; Friend, 5; Newton, Eliot, 
6.293 20% enter, 1st, 66.10; Highlands, 
doh J. Hayward, 25; ‘Mrs. A. C. Green- 
53 Oxford, Ist, 60; Pittsfield, 
st, 108.42; Plymouth, Ch. of Pil 57,09 
Quincy, Bethany, 75.20; Reading, ancis Batt: 
ley, 10; Read le, Blue Hill 
Fund, Income of, 86.75; Shrewsbury, ; 
Larkin, 10: So. Hadley, Mae P. Judd, 1; ; 
Center, 30.16; pine C. N. Webster 
Spencer, 52. 8s: § So., 35; 
Income of, 10; Ware, In Memory of Father, J. 
Cummings, 25; Warren, First, 20; S. 
West Tisbury, 20.05; Whately, ke Whitcomb 
Fund, Income of, 202.50; Whitin und, Income 
Of 30; hitman, 17.22; Williamstown, White 
Oaks, S S.; & H. Hand Soc., 5; Winchester, 
tst, 309.60; Windsor, 10; get. 
Worcester, Esther C. Emmons, 5; 
.50; Armenian, 10; Park, 10.75; 
state Mrs. Harriet ‘Damon. 12.50; Desig- 
nated for Armenian work, Lawrence, Lawrence, 
Lawrence St., $03 For Greek work, Lowell, Kirk 
St., 318: For East Boston Mission, Dorchester, 
and, S. S.,.10; Fitchburg, Marian Lowe, 5; 
. Pittsfield, 1st, 8.28; Vestboro, S. S., 
B., West Newton, 2nd, 25; 


land, . Child, 2; 


field, Mrs. L. M. Smith, s; 
2c6.54; Holyoke, 1st, 100; Quincy, Taft Thank 
Offering, 5.33; Randolph, 10; Designated for 
salary, W. S. Anderson, Franklin County, so; 
Designated for salary S. P. Cook, Pence 
County, 360; Designated for. C. H. 
1st, for salary, 377.08; Randsiph, 


"ow. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 

Salaries, American International College, bef 
Salary for Italian worker, 55; ; Salary for Greek 
worker, 33; Salary general missionary, 4s. 


Lynn, 


Designated specials for 
treeter, 200; So. Deer- 
Gloucester, Trin., 


MISSIONARY 


9 High- 


work in Mass., Andover, 25; Hol-. 


SUMMARY 


Regular (does not include legacies, in- 
come of $5,274-49 
Designated for East Boston Mission... 28.28 


Designated for Armenian work......-> 50.00 
Designated for Greek work......... . 318.00 
Designated for S. S. _work, East Bos- 

for Foreign work in Mass... 27.00 
Designated s ecials for Mass..... wives 521.54 
Designated Taft Thank Offering. ....+. 5.33 
Designated for salary W. S. Anderson. 50.00 
Designated for salary S. P. Cook..... 360.00 
Desi ated for H. M. 387.08 
W. M. ee eee eevee 203.00 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in December, 1908 
Security Company, Treas., P. O. Drawer 58, 


Hartford. 
Ansonia, i Ashford, 5.36; 
14.52: ridgewater, 5.20; 


Italian, 
d., 3? Centerbrook, 15.13; Chaplin, 4.30; Pee 


hire, 6; Collinsville, 27; Coven se: <. 
East Haddam, 23. 73; Hast Haddam. Be 
East 1st, 18.6 East We 35.595 
Foxon, 7; Griswold, 5; Hartford, 
field 8.13; ord, st, 97.30; 
4th, 2.85; Hartford, Italian, 4.02; Harwinton, 
5.15; Higganum, 6; Ivor Swd., s; Kent, 
2.46; Kensington, Italian Mission, 10; Meriden, 
Center, 0; Middletown, rst, 65; Middletown, 
8; Middletown, South, -56; Morris, 3.45; 
ystic, 60.80; New Britain, outh, 282.35; New 
London, Swd., 14.273 ig 94.83; N 
17.15; North uilford, so; 
adison, 5; No adison, 
6.06; Norwal 1st, 33; 
Haven, 13.70; "wawte Park, 44.20; Nor- 
wich, B’ way, 194.69; Ridgebury, 5; idgefield, 
_ Sound Beach, 15; South 
285; 5S; 1st, and, C. 
South st, .92;3 alcottville, 
2753 jathomaston, |S omaston, 28.83; 
193 Ital ian, Westbrook, I poi 
est Avon, 3; West 1st, 105. 48; 
Haven, 4.05; West 15.81; 
stock, Swd:, 3.25; C. ee ae of New Haven, 50; 
Womr7’s C. H. o; Northfield, 6.05; 
Talcoti ville, 112; Talcottvil e, S. S., 25; Desig- 
nated, 697.02; Undesignated, 1,445. 54- 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in January, 1909. 
Secorey Company, Treas., P. O. Drawer, 58, 


Bridgeport, Park St., 54.55; Bristol, 2; 
Canaan, Pilgrim, 15.20; Cheshire, 10; Cornwall, 
2€6; Danielson, 46. Derby, 35.58; Derby, 
17.98 Enfield, 44; Enfi armin ngton, 


- Hartfor 


17; = 55; ye 1.50; 

Hawes Fun ond ager 


Hartford, As 40; Hartiord Danish, 


30; Hartford, New Britain ‘Ave., Mission, ‘ 
‘Hartford, Wit Windsor Firat, 13.60: 
10; n dge, e rst, 13 
nave, lymouth 78. 37%, 
rita irst, 2 : Lyme, o; Oxfor 
Shelton, 10.82; Glas- 


773 Sharon, 5.5 
tonb 12; South M Manc Southing- 
ton, 11.38; Yreterbury, Syrian, ilton, 30; 
Wilton, 5. inchester, 8. 46; Windsor, 
$85; Simeon E. ‘aldwin, New Haven, 100; Miss 

M. Williams, Burnside, 50; Friend, 
Nepaug, 5; Designated, 421.53; Undesignated, 


1,865.66. 
(Continued on page 716) 
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ING PIA 
Ask a Hearing 


and - a Nothing More! 


‘YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
THE JUDGE AND JURY 


VEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 
to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most 
majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 


We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R. R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 


For we are neither —- trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and - 
during all of forty years have n scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 


The forty years’ business experience has also taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
or spoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 3 


Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


TRIAL BLANK ~~ 

WING & SON, New York. Wood..... Style... 

Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 
to this address: Town..........State........ with freight from New York prepaid in advance, and 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty.days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
ment with you to pay you 8... - in the following way: ...........+..... The piano to become 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. 

If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 


ese 


3.4? 


cub 


iy 


~§ Same as 


if I we 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FR HTS 


I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. 
were examining it in your wareroon. 
COMING OR GOING. 


In all respects the conditions are to be the 
It is distinctly understood that I am to be 


We Refuse to Seli Through Dealers 


Their profits would double the price of thd 
WING PIANO, Buy without the dealers’ profits! 


You Save From 875 to $200 


when you buy a WING PIANO; for you buy direct-- 
absolutely. You pay the cost of building it with 
only one moderate profit added. 

With railroads everywhere, and business of all 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is 
now unnecessary. As cheap kinds cost less thar 
half, the dealers talk up'' and push the cheac 
pianos--but often call them high grade. 


You Need these Books—They are FREE 


- We eend two good books, **The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference 
Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--Illus- 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- 
gregned pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- 

ifference between excellent materials and labor 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals ents’ methods, 
etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. 


THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed 
writing for 12 years. 


Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at 

once, or fill in the coupon. Cut or Ps 

tear it out and mail to us now while , 
think of it (and while you have 
coupon.) You will be undey no 

obligations whatever. WING 

SON 


‘s 
The Instrumental Attachment 


is added to certain styles when A 
ordered. It produces almost to 
the tones of the York 
rp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar 7. Send to the 
and Mandolin. It saves wear So name and address 
prolonge the life of written below. the 
the Piano. The usual / “Book of Complete 


Playing of the keys 
operates the Insetru- Ss Information about Pi 


mental Attachment. 
Easy 
Payments 
Accepted 


and old pianos .’ 
and 
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716 THE HOME 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
: Receipts in December, 1908 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treas., New York. 
Binghamton, East Side, 5.40; Black Creek, 2; 
Brooklyn, Central, (2), 350; Swedish h, 18; Ger- 
ae 3; Buffalo, Plymouth, 10; First, 22 .70; 
fhamton, Plymouth, 5; Center Lisle, i ort- 
10.65 ; C 14.43; Gasport, 4.41; 
Homer, 33.50; ch. & s., 24 Ironville, 2nd, 
77. 593 Java Village, 2.85; 
North Collins, 


bernacle, 16 


35.80; P 

Falls, hn Saratoga Springs, - (2), 27.60; Sher- 
2 70; Smyrna, M. 5., 2; Summer 

Bille aterville, 5s; Wellsville, 60.32; 

West. Bic  enheld., 16.12; West Groton, 12; W. H. 

M. U., as follows: Homer, Aux., 5; Richmond 

Hill; B. S., 13.71; W. H. M. U., 6.29. Total, 


$1,307,90. 


“THE NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1909. 


Sle Ss. Fitch, Treas., New York. 
Albany. First, 96. 3: Arcade, 2.60; Brooklyn, 
uffalo, Pilgrim, 20; Chenango 


A Friend, 50; 

Forks, 2.25; H, . Ranney, 6s; East 
Rockaway, 5; Gainesville, 15 Hopkinton, Mrs. 
Laura L. Chittenden, 10; Jo Scauivare, 9; Java, 


15. 25: Lockport, First, 25; East Avenue Y. P., 
‘ge Village, 16.25; North Collins, 1.50; 
Water, 56.63 ; Plainfield Center, 5; W. H. 
M. U., as follows: Brooklyn, South W. M. C., 
25; Oswego, W. H. M. D., 15; Wading River, 
tis. A., 21. Total, $gst.er. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO 


Receipts in December, 1908 


J. D. Fraser, D. D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 

Akron, First, 156. 70; Bellevue, 66.84; Chagrin 
Falls, 23. Cincinnati, Columbia, 30; 
ough Ave., 47.03; Pl lymouth 

olumbus, North, 19.08; agievile, 6. 

50; Hudson, 13. 6.25; 
Huntsburg, P., 5: Kelleys Island, s. 70; P= J 
ton, 10; ima, 10: Lock, 2; Madison, 6.80; Me- 
dina, so: S. -3S., 20: Newark, S. S.. 
Newton Falls, 25; North Olmsted, 31; : Oberlin, 
First, P., 5; Second, 56.04; Pittsheld, 13.25; 
Radnor, 23.62: S. S., 20.36; W., 5; Ravenna, 


5.97: Sandusky, 15.25; de BS 


Springfield, Lagonda Ave., 
Strongsville, 12; Su crintendent it Supply, 
20; Toledo, Birmingham, C..E., 3; Central, 25; 
21.65; Vee St., 29: Estate Mar- 
jorie Burgess, 22.91; bk and, 5; Welling- 
ton, 45; eymouth, 3. otal, $842.46; 

cy, $22.91. 

rom Ohio W. H. M. Union, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Brown, Treas.. Toledo. 


Alexandria, W. M. S., 1.40; Sogn Cyril, 


W. M. S., 1.88; Euclid Ged 043 
L., 4.50; Puritan, W. M. lumbus, 
North, W. M. S., 1.54; ‘Cleveland, fee. 


2.20; Elyria, First, W. A., 10; Fredericksburg, 


1.65; W. M. 2.20; Ma Grove, 
berlin, Second o; Rock- 
L. Springfield, First us 38% 
oledo, 5.19; Was on St., 


Wakeman, W. S., 9.40; Williamsfield, W. 


of w egacy, $22.91. 


MISSIONARY 


New York, B’ way 


‘Ct. Park Ch., W. H. M. S. 
Ch., W. 


legacy, $215.64; Grand total, $1, o8t. Or; 


March 
Receipts in January, 1909. 


J. G. Fraser, D. D., Treas., Cleveland. 

Akron, First, add'l, 10; Andover, 7; Austin- 
burg, 5. S., Prim. .. 1.50; Burton, 5; Cincinnati, 
Euclid Ave., 156.42; Grace, 10; Jones Ave., 12; 
200; Mayflower, 24.52; C. E., 

; North S., Birthday, 16; Croton, 4; Dover, 
Ohio Nelsh Association, 5.60; 

lyria, First, 59.2 Garrettsville, 9.50; 
Girard, 3; Hunts urg, rok a 8; Interest, 54; 
Lorain, First, p., 5; Marysville, 
Madison, S. .. 10; Marietta, First, 4:.07; p.» 
600; Medina, C. E., 20; Mt. Vernon, 17; North 
Ridgeville, 9; C. E., 3; Oberlin, 
Painesville, First, 18.30; Saybrook, S. 

Supply, 15; Twinsburg, S. S., 7; Vaughns 
Total, $1,449.12 
“Weow Ohio W. H. M. ‘Union, Mrs. Geo. B. 


Brown, Treas., Toledo. 


Cleveland, Union, W. M. S., W. M. 
S., 10; North Fairfield, W. s are an- 
dusky, W. M. S., 6.64; Unionville, a 
Wellington, W. 10. Total, $38. 
total, $1,488.06. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in December, 1908 


Akron, O., rst, Ch., Y. W. H. M. S., 2 bbis., 
250; Aurora. Neb., et. box, 32. 
Bethel, Ct., rst, Ch., 1 box, 152; Bridgeport 
So. Ch., W. B. S., 1 box, 182. 67; Park St. Ch 
Moi. box & 2 216.47; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., So. Ch., 1: box, 21 Tompkins Ave. 
Ch., 1 box & 3 bbls., 345; 
S., box, bbl. & money ; Cincinnati, O., Walnut 
Hills, W. M. S., 1 box, 68; N. Fairmount Ch., 
2 boxes, 115; Cleveland, Euclid Ave. Ch., W. A., 

2 bbls., 181.82; East Orange, N ees Trinity Ch., 
n bbls., 170. 80; Enfield, Ct., st, Ch., 1 bbl. ; 
Gloversville, N. Y., 1st, Ch., 1 bbl., 94; Green’s 
Ce, in A, &., bbi.,; so; Groton, N. Y., 
A. S., 1 bbl., 43.35 Ham N. 
acksonville, Fla. » & box, 1155 Kane, P 

. S., box,- 100; Lamoil e, Iowa 1 253 
Littleton, N. H., L. S., 1 bbi., 41.88; Lockport, 
N. Y., 1st, Ch., W. G., 1 box, 90; East Ave, Ch. 
t box, 26; H., L. 

Madrid, N. Y., 1 bbl., money, 25; Manchester, 
N. H., So. Main St. Ch., M. S., 1 bbl., 28.50; 


money, 7; Meriden, Ct., 1st, Ch., B. S., 3 boxes, — 
3353 Montclair, N. J., rst, Ch., W. H. M. Sug 
ox 


, 2 bbls., 178.08; Munnsville, 
Xmas Pack., 5; New Britain, Ct. So. Ch., W. 
H. M. 2 boxes, 56; New Haven, 
Dwight i: B. 85.0 
York, N. Y., Bethany ce” S. 
M: S., 1 bbl., Norwich, 
. S., 3 boxes, 190; B’way 

H. M. S., 1 box, ne get, H. M. S., 
1 bbl., 125; Oberlin, O., 2nd 

& pack., 8o. xe Old Saybrook, Ct., ; 
t bbl., 94; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,- 1st, Ch., W. H. 
M. t box, 100; W. A: 1 bbl., 
62.60; Rockville, Un. Cnh., S., 2 Dox, 76; 
fearon, M. S., 1 bbl., 633 Shelton, Ch. 
Workers, 1 box, 125; Sherburne, 
W. M. S., 1 bbl., 56; So. Manchester, Centre Ch., 
eee “gh 1 box, 195; Southington, 1 bbl. & 
money, 64.65; Stratford, W. H. M. S., 1)box & 
100; St. Louis, Mo., Pilgrim Ch., kL. 

bbls. & pack., 346.27; Suffield, Ct, rst, as 
H. M. S., 1 bbl., 90; Le 
box, 49.13; Torrington, Center Ch., L. B. S., 
bbls., 112; Upper Montclair, N. Christ Un. 
Ch., Y. P. Assoc., 1 bbl., 108; Washi gton, D. C., 
1st, Ch., W. M. S., 1 box & 2 bbls., 200; Wells 
River, Vt, W. H. M. S., 1°bbl., 20. 59; W. Hart- 
ford, Ct, .2 bblis., 2009.37; Williamsport, Pa., 1 
bbl., 75; Wilton, Ct. H. M. S., bbl. 
76.55; Windsor Loc Locks, Ct, L. H. M. S., b & 
money, 94. Total, $6,649.77. 


S.,.:2 Dex, 128.85; 


L. S., 1 bbl. 
H. M. 
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Things you may need to know 


The Home Missionary is published monthly except in July and Au- 


gust. Subscription 50 cents a year. Under the ruling of the Post Office De- 


partment, subscribers four months in arrears must be dropped from the Ist. 


About one hundred leaflets arc iscied by the Society, covering many 
phases of Home Mission work. New ones are constantly being added. <A 
catalogue will be sent on application. Leaflets are sent to individuals or 
churches without charge. : 


Handbooks for — Mission Study can be furnished by the So- 
ciety as follows: 

“Heroes of the Cross - in America, ” by Don O. Shelton, cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. | 

“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. | 

“The Challenge of the City,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper. 35 cents. 

“The Frontier,” by Rev. Ward Platt, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“Leavening the Nation,” by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D. D., cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

“Coming Americans” (for children), by Katharine R. Crow 
35 cents; paper, 25 cerits. 

“Pioneers” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 40 cents; 

3 aper, 25 cents. 

“Citizens of To- Morrow,” by Alice M. Guernsey, cloth, 50 cents; . 
paper, 30 cents. 

“The Cali of the Waters” (a study of the frontier for Women’s So- 
cieties), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


We can furnish “Helps for Teaders” for use in connection with each of 
the first four books named above at 5 cents each; a “Manual of Mission 
Study” at 10 cents: a set of six large pictures of home and foreign missionary 


scenes, for use in Sunday School exercises, ete., at cents for the set; il- 


lustrated home mission post cards at 5 cents per dozen, 35 cents per hundred. 
The Society is preparing sets of pictures to illustrate v arious types of its 
work. The first set.called “Frontier Pictures.” eighteen in number, each on 
sheet 4% by 7 inches, Is now ready. Price 10 cents for the set, postpaid. 
In all shipments, the cost of carriage is paid by the Society. 


{ 

Conditional gifts are solicited. The Society will receive any sum 
you may desire to place in its hands, and pay vou an annual interest 
thereon during your life. varving according to your present age. _ This 
gives the donor an assured income for life. with the certainty that his oift 
will be used as he desires after his death. Write to the Treasurer. 


Legacies to the er should be made in the followmg , or equiv- 
alent form: 


| bequeath to my Precators the dollars, in trust, to pay 
over the same........ months after my decease. to the person who, when the 
same is payable, shall act as Treasurer of T he Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, formed in the city of New York in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of said Society, 
and under its direction.” 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL Home MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. New York. 
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60 YEARS 
, EXPERIENCE 


Trave MARKS 
DESIGNS 


CopyRiIGHTs &c. 
ketch and may 
= 


Anyone sending as 
quickly opinion free w 
invention is prob atentable. Com 
tions strictly eundent al. HANDBOOK on Patents 
gent free. Oldest for Co. terits. 

Patents taken through a & receive 

epecial notice, without charge, in 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
MUNN four £00: $l. Sold by oN lew York 


§ C0, New 


UNN & NEW n, D. 


MENNE 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER | 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s -felieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is 
fillable boxes—the “* Box that Lox,’ with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfle free. 


Try Mennen‘s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) mples 


Sa 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores, 


DOUBLES 


put up in non-re- 
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